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_IN THE CHURCHYARD AT CAMBRIDGE. 
BY H. W. LONGFELLOW. 


In the village churchyard she lies, 
Dust is in her beautiful eyes, 
No more she breathes, nor feels, nor stirs ; 
At her feet and at her head 
Lies a slave to attend the dead, 
But their dust is white as hers. 


Was she a lady of high degree, 
So much in love with the vanit: 
. And foolish pomp of this world of ours? 
Or was it Christian charity, 
And lowliness and humility, 
The richest and rarest of all dowers? 


Who shall tell us? No one speaks ; 
No colour shoots into those cheeks, 
Either of anger or of pride, 
At the rude question we have asked ; 
Nor will the mysiery be unmasked 
By those who are sleeping at her side. 


Hereafter ’—And do you think to look 
On the terrible pages of that Book 
To find her failings, faults, and errors? 
Ab, you will then have other cares, 
In your own short-comings and despairs, 
In your own secret sins and terrors! 


—_—_———— 


LA MORTE D’ARTHURE. 
of “ The j 


A Review Sir Thomas Maloy, pind of the Knights of the Round rv 
Table, as Edited from sent form after 
Eadition of 14, wlth Introduction and!’ Notes. By Thomas Wright, ye 


The Arthurs who have hitherto figured as heirs to the throne in the 
royal story of Britain have had but little of what is considered “ princely”’ 
fortune to boast of. When Henry the Seventh repaired to the shrine of 
Our Lady of Walsingham, and named his newly-born son Arthur, he did 
so especially because that British name was one supremely dear to the 
people,—to whom the idea or possibility of a future King Arthur was as 
the promised realization of some fond and brilliant dream. The dream 
was short-lived, but it never appeared more likely to become an accom- 
plished fact that when, on a mid-November day at the door of the old 
cathedral of St. Paul’s, the stripling prince Kissed the lips of the fair, 
modest, and accomplished Katherine of Aragon, his bride. Parsimo- 
nious as the father of that Arthur was, he, for once, opened his parse 
with his heart, and expended a sum in dances, joustings, and banquets, 
which made a miserable man of him for many a long day tocome. The 
nobility, in honour of this British Arthur, exceeded the King in magnifi- 
cence and profusion. The Joyous-ile of the older history saw no more 
brilliant “ turneirments,” the round table never sustained the weight of 
such good cheer, and the hall of Guenever was never merry and musical 
with such crowding couples of stately or mirthful dancers, as the barons 
of England brought together at an outlay that made the hearts 
of their heirs curse the day for ever. ‘My estate to nothing,— 
and that’s an even bet,” is the phrase of Sir Larry, in Colman’s “ Who 
wants a Guinea?” and the same wager and comment might have been 
made by many & baron who ruined his own house by celebrating the 
foundation of that of Prince Arthur. For four short months the bride 
and bridegroom kept a state at Ludlow that might have won the admi- 
ration of the feasters at Camelot for its splendour, and the approval of 
Merlin for its wisdom. Four short months and the bridegroom of 
the hectic blush lay dead upon his bridal bed ;—and what is there in 
all romance so touching as the incident of his royal parents? The 
stricken sire, pale, mute, and tearless through despair, gradually soft- 
ened to submission by the devout mother, who having fulfilled her wo- 
man’s work of consoler, went into her chamber, cast herself down in her 
hopelessness, and could scarcely accept from her consort the instructions 
she had herself so recently imparted. 

In his little life, this Arthur had been compelled to take something 
too much of every thing,—of learning included, of which he had a won- 
derful superfiuity ;—and this excess of all things killed the young prince 
whom the people had loved early for bis very name’s sake. And so died 
the heir to the throne of Henry the Seventh. 

er, and a more disastrous fate was that of the heir to the throne 
of Richard of the Lion-Heart. Chivalry bas its villanous as well as its 
virtuous side, and there is no such miserable illustration of the former 
hase of the celebrated institution in all the “Mort d’Arthure”’ as is to 
found in the conduct of Richard and John to their nephew Arthur. 
The Greek chivalry was wont to lie and weep with equal facility and in- 
difference—these two belted knights and sceptred sovereigns excelled 
any of their Pagan predecessors in mendacity and hypocrisy. Richard 
made and unmade Artbur as his heir,—and John, profiting by the latter 
occurrence, got rid of the young prince, as a pretender, by murder. 

As long, however, as that prince lived, the people supported his claim, 
by their voices where they could ; in their hearts, always. The name of 
Arthur had a magic in it; and an heir with such a name, backed by 
claims which were irrefutable, had the allegiance of all but those who 
were constrained by force or interest to oppose it. These, unhappily, 
were many ; and Arthur had the misfortune to find the primate of Eng- 
land among the number. A wonderfully democratic and casuistic and 
slippery individual was Archbishop Hubert ; and no evil-minded spirit in 
romance effected more for recreant knight or lightly-zoned dameel than 
Hubert effected for John when he told the people at Westminster that it 
was their undoubted right, as Englishmen, to elect their own king, and 
that they had done well in electing “ Earl John.” Every hearer was 

that such a right was thus acknowledged ; and if a particular 

felt that Ais voice was for Arthur, the,son of J obn’s elder brother 
Geoffrey, he concluded that he was in the minority, and was too good or 
too simple-minded an Englishman to disturb an election based upon 
universal suffrage and such excellent principles. The hero himself of 
the romance was never half so deserving of the intervention of the super- 
table, little son of Geoffrey. 
could not extort from the 


boy a renunciation of his rights. Seat upris the castle at Rouen, the | cession of the 


world saw no more of him :—“subito evanuit,” cays one; “ cito 


host of writers ; ‘‘ modo fere omnibus ignorato,””—in a way generally un- 
known. At all events, “evanait Arthur,”—he disappeared ; and thus, 
in 1202, dropped out of this world of splendid sorrows the second Arthur 
among our princes. 

How remote must we go back to reach the Round Table of the first, 
most renowned, and most disputed of our Arthurs? Was he a man, or 
a myth, or a system? Did the son of Uthur Pendragon really reign 
from 506 to 542? Here are thirty-six, a good three dozen years to be ac- 
counted for ; and right thickly have the romantic historians or the his- 
toric romancers crowded them with incidents more or less marvellous. 
Perhaps, there is no sovereign of England the passages of whose life have 
been narrated more in detail than those of Arthur. His birth, bringing- 
up, his learning, his loves, his battles, his nuptial calamities (Guenever 
made of him a very George Dandin among monarchs, though Arthur had 
his revenge), his triumphs, his tribulations, his escapes, his concealments, 
his re-appearances, his wit, wisdom, dress, diet, death—all but the place 
of his burial,—all these matters are told with a marvellous minuteness, 
—and at the end of the story, when first told, men were divided in their 
opinions. Some doubted that there was ever such a personage ; we agree 
with them. Others doubted that he ever died, or, if dead, that any 
power could keep him so. We agree with these also. There never was 
such @ person as the Arthur of romance ; and if there ever were, he was 
by far too lively a personage to submit to death.—‘ Some men yet say in 
many parts of England that King Arthur is not dead, but had by the will 
of our Lord Jesu Christ into another place ; and men say that hee will 
come againe, and hee shall winne the holy crosse. I will not say that it 
shall bee so, but rather I will say that heere in this world hee changed 
his life. But many men say that there is written upon his tombe this 
verse :—‘ Hic jacet Arthurus, rex quondam, rexque futurus.’ ”’ 

Thus much for the past and future of the hero. Later chroniclers 
maintain that his coffin and body were discovered about 1191 at Glaston- 
bury ; and if this may be credited, sure we are that a corpse and a coffin 
of a dead Arthur were then brought to light as a sort of agitation in fa- 
vour of the little living Arthur who was then thecheir to the throne of 
Richard. Sach a discovery would give glory to the name. If they could 
only have found too his famous sword Excalibur, and girded it round the 
loius of the son of Geoffrey, he would have worn a talisman that would 
have made him king, for the old legend ran, that he who next wore the 
weapon should sit on the throne of the son of Pendragon. 

The great romance of the life of the first Arthur has grown into its pre- 
manner that the Iliad is have grown out of the 
chanted romances of the rhapsodists, For a long series of years, metrical 
fragments, and subsequently lively prose histories, enumerating various 
deeds of divers kings and knights, were circulated, sung, and read, in pre- 
sence of vastly edified listeners, in kingly courts and baronial halls, who 
learned, in a desultory way, what feats had been accomplished by Arthur 
and his knights, and how to very questionable deeds was awarded a praise 
as if they bad been acts of great virtue. At length, in the fifteenth cen- 
tury, Malory collected, arranged, and amended the various romances 
abroad ; and making one connected story of the whole, published a book 
which set a world of readers and listeners mad with delight. Sir Thomas 
appears to have had an idea that ignorant or malevolent writers would 
possibly fall foul of his book, sneer at what he bad accomplished, and ri- 
dicule a scholarship which they could not equal. To these ignoramuses, 
Malory, in a courteous way, thus addressed himself :— Thus, reader, I 
leave thee at iby pleasure to reade but not to judge, except thou judge 
with understanding. The asse is no competent judge betwixt the owle 
and the nightingale for the sweetnes of their voices ; cloth of Arras or 
hangings of tapistry are not fit to adorne a kitchin, no more are ketles, 
pots, and spits to hang in a ladies bed-chumber. Neither is it beseeming 
for a man to censure that which his ignorance cannot perceive, or his 
pride and malice will prejudicate or cayvill at.” 

The book bad a wonderful success. It contains “a good comprehen- 
sive condensation of the romantic cycle of King Arthur and his Knights,”’ 
says Mr. Wright, who justly adds, that some knowledge of the incidents 
here narrated “ is absolutely necessary for those who would understand 
those Middle Ages which have of late years been so much talked of and 
have excited so much interest.” Further, this romance, we are told, em- 
bodies a mythic code of the more elevated principles and spirit of chival- 
2 “which the high-minded knight was supposed to labour to imitate.’’ 

‘0 us it seems that he could hardly have done worse. “ King Arthur” 
is a work by a Paul de Kock of the middle era, not a code of Christian 
law and morals like the sublime maxims of Thomas & Kempis. Even Mr. 
Wright, with all his ant‘quarian enthusiasm, is constrained to confess, 
that “ the tone of the morality of this code is certainly not very high ; 
but—it was the morality of feudalism.” 

The whole history, indeed, has about it that glittering sort of unreality, 
if we may co speak, which marks transpontine dramae and the circle at 
Astley’s. There is a conglomeration of old and new incidents, anachro- 
nisms, confusions of time and space, and utter disregard of a 
Mr. T. P. Cooke, we think, is the only survivor of the actors who, near y, 
forty years ago, played in the Coburg drama, “The Temple of Death.” 
The scene was Scandinavia, and a of the people living there, very 
much given to dancing, were called Athenians! At a more recent pe- 
riod, Astley’s gave us the Siege of Troy, in which, by a compréhensive 
sort of forgetfulness, the authors made the Greeks the besieged instead of 
the besiegers, and reversed the causes and consequences of the whole 
story. So in these romances there is a knocking to pieces of old histori- 
cal edifices, and an absurd employment of the bricks in erecting similar 
buildings with altered names. For inst , the classical story of Am- 
pbitryon,—which the classical writers stole from the East, the romancers 
stole from the original stealers. The father of Arthur is, accordingly, a 
pinchbeck Amphitryon ; the Duchess Igrayne is a funny Alcmena, and 
Arthur himself is the romantic Hercules, “ with a difference.” Merlin is 
thrown in as a makeweight in the play, but the solemn sage always has 
something of the buffoon about him ; his apophthegms remind us of the 
Latin used by Mr. Wallet, the “Court Jester,” and the sage stoops to 
amorous confabulaticns with rather bronze-faced damsels, which in their 
nature was not unlike those of the low-comedy cits and abigails of Ether- 
edge and Congreve. The whole affair is a“ spectacle” in its way, but 
the continual sameness wearies us. The entries and encounters of the 
knights, their airs and graces, their feats, falls, and adieux to the world, 
have a circus complexion. As in the arena, the gentleman in spangles 
and tinfoil-helmet walks, canters, gallops, smiles, frowns, attitudinizes, 
jumps through three hoops or over half-a-dozen sashes, flings a double 

, and retires with an air of having achieved a meritorious duty, 
—and as all who follow him, whether they come singly or in groups, do 
precisely the same things, only in different dresses, with perhaps now 
and then an Amazonian rider seg | them, to whom the cavaliers pay 
mock homage, and Sir Merryman addresses compliments not worth the 
having ;—£0 throughout this drama and circle of chivalry, the “ gentle- 
men riders” and the “ ladies of the troupe” go on enac dramas made 
up of the same incidents, and whirl through the circus in a continual suc- 
same astounding performances. As we close this book, we 





are as if we had had a ten years’ season-tickei ai Franconi’s, and had ne- 





evanuit,” repeats another author ; “ by the king’s own hand,” exclaim a 


ver missed a night of it—Sundays included! Could anything be more 


dreadfal? And yet, it is certain that in the days when people possessed 
not their Sha! are, and knew not of Music Halls, aud had not their 
Milton, nor their favourite novél-writer, nor their , this book 
was the most popular history of the day. ‘For herein may be seen no- 
ble chyvalrye, curtosye, humanyte, frendlynesse, love, frendshyp, cow- 
ardyse, murdre, hate, vertue, synne. Doo after the good, and leve the 
evyl, and it shal brynge Pig to good fame and renommee. And for to 
pass the tyme, this book shal be plesaunte to rede in, but for to gyve 
fee and byleve that al is trewe that is contayned herin, ye be at your 
lyberte.” spoke honest Caxton of his own first edition of “ The Life 
and Death of Artbur,”—and as a brief sample of the opinions, critical 
judgment, morality, and humour of the venerable Father of the English 
Press, it is well worth the citing. How Caxton’s sentiments are illus- 
trated in the text will, we hope, be seen by many a reader, for the ro- 
mance must be read, at least by those who care to know anything about 
the method, manners, morals, code, or consequences of chivalry. Mean- 
while, let us say, that the airs and graces of chivalry have been more 
exquisitely drawn by modern than by aucient writers. Compare this 
passage— 

“ At the vigill of Pentecost, when all the fellowship of the round table were 

come unto Camelot, and there they all heard their service, and all the tables 
were covered, ready to set thereon the meate, right so entered into the ball a 
full faire SS on horsbacke, that had riden full fast, for her horse 
was all to- ; then shee there alighted and came before king Arthor and 
saluted him ; amd then the king said, ‘ Damosell, God blesse you!’ ‘ Sir,’ said 
shee, ‘ for God# sake, shew me where sir Launcelot is!’ ‘ Yonder may 
him,’ said k Arthur. Then shee went unto sir Launcelot, and said, ‘Sir 
Launcelot, I ite you on king Pelles behalfe, and I require you to come with 
me heereby into forrest.’ Then sir Launcelot asked her with whome that 
shee dwelled. ‘I dwell,’ said shee,‘with king Pelles.’ ‘What is your will 
with me?’ said sir Launcelot. ‘Yee shall know and understand,’ said she, 
‘when ye come thether.’ ‘ Well,’ said he,‘ I shall gladly goe wits you.’ So 
sir Launcelot had his squier to saddle his horse and bring bis armour ; and in 
all the hast he did his commandement. Then came the queene unto sir Launce- 
lot, and saifl, Will ye leave us at this high feast?’ ‘ Madame,’ said the géntle- 
woman, ‘ wit yee well be shall be with you to morrow by dinnertime.’ ‘If I 
wist,’ said the queene, ‘ that hee should not bee with us heere to morrow, hee 
should not goe with you by my good will.’” 
—with the following by Scott, in which Arthur’s natural daughter en- 
ters the ball, and in which a few words characterise each knight, the shame- 
faceduess of tlh: King. and the iatercourse, lightly hinted at and foreibly 
depicted, w eexisted between Lancelot and the Queen : 


There Galaad sat with manly grace, 
Yet maiden meekness in his face : 
There Morolt of the iron mace, 

And love-lorn Tristrem there ; 
And Dinadam with lively glance, 
And Lanval with the fairy lance, 
And Mordred with his look askaunce, 

Branor and Bevidere. 

Why should I tell of numbers more? 
Sir Cay, Sir Banier, and Sir Bore, 

Sir Carodac the keen, 
The gentle Gawain’s courteous lore, 
Hector de Mares and Pellinore, 
And Lancelot, that evermore 

Look’d :tol’n-wise on the Queen. 


When wine and mirth did most abound, 
And harpers play’d their blithest round, 
A shrilly trumpet shook the ground, 
And marshals clear’d the ring ; 
A Maiden, on a palfrey white, 
Heading a band of damsels bright, 
Paced trough the circle, to alight 
And kneel before the King. 
Arthur, with strong emotion, saw 
Her graceful bcldness check’d by awe, 
Her dress like huntress of the wold, 
Her bow and baldric trapp’d with gold, 
Her sandall'd feet, her pn Aah bare’ 
And the eagle plume that deck’d her hair. 
Graceful her veil she backwards flung—— 
The King, as from his seat he sprang, 
Almost cried, ‘‘ Guendolen ?” 
But ’twas a face more frank and wild, 
Betwixt the woman and the child, 
Where less of magic beauty smiled 
Than of the race of mer ; 
And in the forehead’s mime po! grace, 
Te lines of Britain's royal race, 
Pendragon’s, you might ken. 


Faltering, yet gracefully, she said— 

“ Great Prince! behold an orphan maid, 
In her departed mother’s name, 

A father’s vow’d protection claim ! 

The vow was sworn in desert lone, 

In the deep valley of St. John.” — 

At once the King the a me raised, 
And kiss’d her brow, her beauty praised ; 
His vow, he said, should well be kept, 
Ere in the s:a the sun was dipp’d,— 
Then, conscious, glanced upon his queen : 
But she, unruffled at the scene, 

Of buman frailty construed mild, 

Look’d upon Lancelot, and smiled. 


Caxton, as we have qnoted above, gives warrant for the good moral 
teaching that is to be found in the romance ; but what strikes us chiefly 
in the latter is the almost entire want of sentiment or instruction, It is 
all action ; and the narrator passes on from one fable to another without 
drawing breath to point a moral. When the romancer gets three or four 
knights together, he sets them to active employment without a reflection 
upon the course or end of it. Not so Scott. As a sample of the first, 
take the following :— 


“ Then within three dayes after that, king Arthur made a justing at a priory, 
and there made them ready many knights of the rounde table ; for sir Gawaine 
and his brother made them ready to just; but sir Tristram, sir Launcelot, nor 
sir Dinadan would not just, but suffred sir Gawaine for the love of king Arthur, 
with his brethren, for to winne the degree if hoy mie. Then on the morrow 
they apparailled them to just, sir Gawaine and his foure brethren, and did there 

tt deeds of armes. And sir Ector de Maris did mervailously well, but sir 
waine all that fellowship. Wherefore king Arthur and all the knights 
gave sir Gawaine the honour at the beginning. Right so king Arthur was ware 
of a knight and two squires that came out of a forrest side, with a shield covered 
with leather ; and then hee came slily and hurtled here and there, and anon with 
one spear he smote downe two knights of the round table. Then with his hurt- 
ling he lost the covering of the shield. Then was the king and all other ware 
that he beare the red shield. ‘O Jesu,’ said king Arthur,‘ see where rideth a 
stout kaight, hee with the red shield.” And there was crying,‘ Beware the 
knight with the red shield!’ So within a while he had overthrown the three 
brethren of sir Gawaine. ‘So God mee helpe,’ said king Arthur, ‘me seemeth 
yonder is the best knight that ever I saw.’ With that he saw him encounter 
with sir Gawaine, and he smote him down with so great force, that he made the 
horse to avoide the sadle. ‘ How now,’ said the king, ‘sir Gawaine hath a fall ; 
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well,were me and I what knight he were with the red shield.’ ‘I know} ‘If you examine the motives of dress, which. fin necessity in | sword, in the last terrible scene of the Rake’s tragedy, where the mur. 
him ‘well,’ said sir ‘ bot as at this time yee shall not keow Bisimame: wit regions uaa in io warm, you will that no real man | dered husband aying, agaist the bagato lable, while the watch 
* By my head,’ said sir , hee than sir and if] (dandies are only ¢ Carlyle says) values are breaking in at the door. I it is everywhere in Hogarth. It 
ye list to knowe his name, wit ye well his name is sir Lamoracke de though it were bound with the cestus of Venus—except as conveying an | bangs up against the wall in that dreadful barred-up highwayman’s den 
How much more artistic is the grouping in “ The Bridal of Trier-| indication of the life of the wearer. Why was the old, in the “Idle Apprentice.” It is as much a feature of guilty scene 
maia :”’— hat so valuable? Because it had a thousand ways of cha- | as the quat bottle of Schiedam, the loaded pistols under the bed, or the 
Tse Ueeanidinbs the tet Sip hedaees to AULA Garde tines bad Goes wt aah tease, |e bets, wo Kinow tne pretty toatect git, whens Muetoes toe ee 
to wave, » uy y, ve, , we know y m t girl, whose hymn the « 

And but three kaighta of Arthur's court or defiant—bat it had oolour and glitter; it was trimmed with feathers| trious Apprentice” holds, wears one, thongh she bas only a plain kerenz 

And still these lovers’ fame survives or gold lace; it was of various substances and shades; it had/ on her neck, and a little mob-cap on her head,—high or low life, it is the 

For faith so constant shown,— its white and black cockades ; it could be drawn over the eyes|same. Again, we find it in that marvellous medley of the “Strolling 

There were two who loved their neighbours’ wives, for disguise or sorrow. It was cocked airily by Beau Shatter- | Players,” where it is being donned while the devils are drinking porter 

And one who loved his own. brain, angrily over one eye by Bully thrown back- SAE eS Soving ber seaching damned. , 

The first was Lancelot de Lac, wards b: returning at day-break io his chambers, singing Gold- | The hoops of this age were only te be equalled by the periwigs. The 

meant ——— bold, smith’s “ When lovely woman stoops to folly,” yaawd precisely and | heavy, bunchy episcopal wig, sleek and fat; the aldermanic, with the 

Who ae a level by pedant set-on the wrong end foremost by dranken | full on the shoulder, the single curls or double tails behind, the 

Kin rtbur’ Wilkes and his friend, debauched Churchill, as they ride home in a | pigeon’s wings at the side, the fillet or ribbon-ties, were plus quam ridicy. 

What time, of all King A 's crew, 

(Thereof came jeer and laugh,) with their Lp pine out at opposite windows. Because |lous. The small-sword age, the high-heeled-shoe age, was worthy of 

He, as the mate of lady true, it bad this life—this power of expression, I like the and claim | hoops, pretty as some portions of Georgian dress were ; and there was q 

Alone the rm quaff. for it respect. Because the beaver has not this power, is a dead, | certain charm in the scratch-wig age : its grenadiers’ fools’-caps were rj- 

Though ay gue would fain surmise, hopeless, ugly, expensive, inconvenient thing, I despise | diculous, its square-backed shoes were quaint, its stiff-wired skirts ang 

That, but Maht thet it. Because it has no brim to k off the sun, because it catches the | broad-swelling hoops were extravagant ; but still we, with our pillory 

Carodac, ta that prize, wind, and knocks re against doorsills and entries, I have a contempt for | collars, snapped-off coats, cylinder hats, and -37 « trousers, must now 

Be ge bed pee Len ed it, and always shall have, as long as the imbecile, repulsive thing is worn. | throw a stone. There was a pretty rural grace in the Nelly Brian gipsy. 

Was true to wedlock’s shrine, Who are we, with such a horror, to laugh at the old head-dresses, at hair- | hat, with its bows and strings under the soft full chin ; there was a pretty, 

Brand him who will with base pas powder, or grenadiers’ cays? Why, the antiquary of the year 40,000 will | free in the hanging ruffle round the soft, plump arm, or the neat. 


In the romance, when there is any wooing it is roughly narrated, and 
the narrator not only seems to love these coarse , but to use a 
freedom and go to a length—without any warning to fe reader—which 
might have amused, but could only have slightly edified, the old or 
young people of bygone days. Passages of this sort abound in all sto- 
ries tive of chivalry : comment, sentiment, and decency came in 
with the Reformation, and by Scott’s time warm passages were thus 
tem down into beauty and carefulness by a masterly and modest 

The lady sate the Monarch by, - 
Now te her tarn abash’d out shy, 
And with nce seem’d to hear 
The toys he whisper’d in her ear. 
Her was and fair, 
Yet shadows of constraint were there, 
That show’d an overcautious care 
Some inward thought to hide ; 
Oft did she pause in fi 
And oft cast down her large dark eye, 
Oft check the soft voluptuous sigh, 
That heaved her bosom’s pride. 
Slight symptoms these ; but shepherds know 
How hot the mid-day sun shall glow, 
From the mist of morning sky ; 
And so the wily monarch guess’d, 
That this assumed restraint express’d 
More ardent passions in the breast 
Than ventured to the eye. 
Closer he pare while beakers rang, 
While maide: Py aly and minstrels sang, 
Still closer to her ear— 
But why pursue the common tale? 
Or wherefore show how knights prevail 
When ladies dare to hear? 
‘ Or wherefore trace, from what slight cause 
Its source one tyrant ion draws, 
Till, mastering all within, 
Where lives the man that has not tried 
How mirth can into folly glide, 
And folly into sin ! 


All the moral with which the romancer ends his bundreds of chapters, 
his endless stories of love, battle, violence, truth, and treachery, is com- 
ised in a sentence, not of instruction to others, but a petition for the 
t of himself. “I pray you all, gentlemen and gentlewomen, that 
read this book of King Arthur and his Knights from the beginning to the 
endiag, pray for mee, while I am alive, that God send mee good deliver- 
ance.’’ We pray the same for all his readers, who will find their task 
one of very tough labour. They who accomplish it, however, will have 
acquired a very lively idea of the duties and demands of chivalry, and 
will not fail to admire the painstaking zeal and knowledge of the very 
efficient editor of this great Hand-book of Chivalry. 


-_- oe 


HOOPS. 


BY WALTER THORNBURY. 


F fig-leaves to flounces—what a stride! How little Eve thought monds, “large as the tun of Heidelburg,”’ such as were then called deri- 
of the changes those leaves of Paradise would go through from her long 


line of bewitching, rosy-fingered, rose-cheeked, rose-lipped daughters, as 


oye lines, that implied the red cross of Santiago, bestowed on him in a burst 
she etitched them together, weeping as S oe oe, aad yet me of admiration. This Philip’s Queen Mariana was a very, full-lipped Aus- 


milestone from her lost estate of Eden. 
harlequins, most worshipped of all deities ; O thou whose priests are mil- 
liners, and whose acolytes are tailors, great queen of Vanity Fair, aid us 
while we sing of the origin of hoops! 

Hoops are dear to us, not on esthetic principles, for they destroy all 
sense of form, ignore all graceful waves and curves, such as so bewitch- 
ingly were hinted at and implied through the rippling fall of the Athe- 
nian virgin’s peplum, but because their very name is surrounded by plea- 
sant recollections of Pope and Hogarth, Gay and Prior, of old dragon 
china, of pot-pourri, of diamond shoe-buckles, small swords, Ramilies wigs, 
stiff skirts, and laced cocked-hats. I do not say that they were not ma- 
jestic frames to display my t-grandmother’s rose-coloured lutestring, 
that she brought from the Hague, or that Honour Beauflower, who jilted 
my antiquarian grandfather, did not swim prettily about the blue draw- 
ing-room in her white satin, reminding my reverend ancestor of a swan 
in fall sail, with all its canvas set, bearing down the Beaulieu lake,—all 
this I do not say ; but I do say, that although hoops were stately, swell- 
ing, courtly, proud, fine things, and gave a good base and widening 
foundation to a Queen Anne duchess, still that, though they were airy, 
well-balanced, and even comfortable, they were foolish, consequential, 
inconvenient, sham artifices, silly as the Spanish fardingales, and almost 
as ridiculous as crinoline. 

The origin of hoops I should not like to go into, because it is generally 
=e they originated in an attempt to hide a temporary domestic 
misfortane of a Spanish Infanta, This, indeed, is not unlikely ; for we 
all know that the culminating wealth of the country, that is, the court, 
sets our fathions, leading the dance at Vanity Fair, and guiding the 
wondering, admiring, and delighted army of tailors and milliners, which 
never mutinies. 

Now, though, as is well known, kings and queens are always religious, 
wise, amiable, and lovely, being, of course, chosen as the best of their 
age and race, still they are not always secure from those republican mis- 
fortunes that teach us a lesson of equality, and which, like fleas, bite now 
a king and now the king's footman, or, like the flies, which now sip at 
Dagobert’s golden goblet, and now at his bootmaker’s horn cup. It is, 


indeed, as sad, though true, that kings sometimes squint, have sometimes _— 


splay feet and pot bellies, as that they sometimes lose their temper and 
sometimes kick their prime minister. To conceal such defects has been 
the origin of nearly all modern fashions. A stout infanta introduces 
; @ ecald-headed prince, wigs ; a gouty-footed potentate, broad- 
shoes ; a fat monarch, padded breeches ; a well bosomed lady, low 
dresses ; a thort regina, high-heeled shoes; and a red-armed princess, 
long gloves, Strange that the contrivances to increase and back up 
beauty should spring from the tricks of self-conscious, wounded vanity ; 
hard that, because one person’s head is scalded, millions of people should 
inetantly, with ludicrous loyalty, cast off the flowing honours of their 
heads, and lay them at the royal fool’s feet. But the world never has 
— ey that gilded cali-worship in the desert, and, I suppose, never 
will, I imagine Socrates always will have the black draught to take, 
while Charles the Simple makes faces on the throne. 
A French woman slides, a Spanish woman glides, an English woman 
tramps with the strong determination of a forlorn-hope grenadier—we 
mean, after a certain age— because, up to that certain uncertain certainty, 
— girls, at least the unreal ones, consider it their duty to put on, 
with other attributes of the angel—such as living on air, doting on moon- 
light, kissing babies in an aggravating way—an angel-walk, which is & 
sort of i gambol, si; tive of tripping over clouds, and of a 
, redundant, laugh’ ~ yy and heedlessness, very destruc- 

ve to bachelors’ peace of m Now, as far as aiding this walk, hoops 
did not do it ; they certainly prevented a dress collapsing into a drowned 
scarecrow-Ophelia, drenched-looking sheath round the body ; but ther 
they had a habit of giving an absurd, artificial sort of tilt-up and flirt 
that destroyed all sense of its being, as all dress should be, animated and 


vivified by the inner living body, of which, after all, dress is but a sorry 


roar at the portraits of us ; and I forgive him if he does—he never injured 
me in any other way, I allow. 

Ifa dress bas not expression, and does not sympathise with the wearer’s 
hope, love, or anger, it should at least report to us faithfully the charac- 
ter and outline of the inner shape it covers ; that is, if it pretends to do 
anything of the kind. How far hoops are good witnesses and types of 
the inuer body, and through that of the soul, we will discuss in a moment 
or two, if you only give us time. The Henry-the-Eighth shoe, to give an 
illustration of our meaning, was a fat, padded pouch, seven inches wide 
at the toes. Now, as no foot is ever so wide as that, it necessarily turned 
the foot into a monster, implying, if it implied anything, a horrible ele- 
phantine lump of flesb, instead of five nimble lean toes. In the same way 
the old shoulder-of-mutton sleeve, that Lady Blessington and such beau- 
ties wore ; if it had been found in a fossil state, could any great Professor 
Owen of tailors, trying to reconstruct by inf from fragments, ever 
have discovered that it was meant to cover a white arm that you eould 
span with your fingers? So with hoops: they are wrong by all laws of 
taste, because they convey no sense of a — at all; they ignore it, and 
are no more like it than the mammy-case is like the mummy. . They may 
display lutestrings and Paduasoys, they may advertise and exult in silks, 
bat of the body God made, and declared good, they leave no trace. It 
becomes a bundle, a lump ; deformity, grace, or beauty are all alike un- 
der that silken bell, that turns a woman into a mere pyramid of clothes, 
and deprives a dress of all that ripple of light and shade, those folds and « 
pliancies, that make the normal gown so enchanting and so untiring. 

It may be true that the great Jacobite engraver, Sir James Strange, 
when in his flight from Culloden, took refuge under the covert of his 
dear mistress’s hoop,* she sacrificing all sense of fear to hide her hand- 
some lover from the terrible black cockades of Burrill, Wolfe, or some 
other agent of the butcher Cumberland, who were searching the house. 
If this is true, it isthe only extenuating thing about the hoop we ever 
heard. .No wonder honest old Latimer, who once preached on a text 
suggested by a pack of cards, and used to chat familiarly about his fa- 
ther’s farm, and other personal subjects, once said angrily, “I trow that 
Mary never had a fardingale !” by which he did not mean Queen Mary, 
who had many, having introduced them from Spain, but the Virgin Mary, 
who, perbaps, when a little Jewish girl, may have driven a hoop, but 
certainly never wore one. I look upon hoops as a type of Spain, which 
bred them—lying, pretentious, ascetic, dull, proud, and pompous. Nor 
do I wonder that bitter little Pope, soured by quarrels with Patty Blount 
and contemptuous Lady Mary, fell foul of hoops, and said angrily, 

* Oft Has that triple fence been known to fail!” 

comparing the hoop to a fortress, which the lover besieges with kisses, 
vows, ——— love-letters, and such artillery. When the great 
Spanish court-painter, Velasquez, returned from his visit to Rome, where 
he met Claude, and shared Poussin’s shady evening walks on the terrace 
of the Trinita di Monte, or the slopes of the Pincian, to become superin- 
tendent of Philip the Fourth’s household, in the time of Cromwell’s iron 
rule, he set to work with renewed vigour to record the magic dark beauty 
of Spanish ladies, and to eternally perpetuate the ugliness of hoops. He 
painted the little fair-haired and forget-me-not-eyed Infanta, and the 
court dwarfs, all portentously ballooned and bolstered out with stiff un- 
pinchable corsets and bombastic fardingales, sown broadcast with dia- 





sively, I su 


, “ guarda infantes”-—“ lady-guards.” This was at the 
time when 


hilip himself added to the painter’s portrait two vermilion 


trian woman, who, indulging much in rouge and towered head-dresses 
looped with crimson ribbons, kept the palace-convent of the Escurial 
alive with her German good humour and sprightly playfulness. 

But long before this our own lion-hearted Semiramis, defier of Parma 
and of Spain, had rejoiced in the Spanish fardingale that Latimer railed 
at ; and with her long, oval, sallow face, auburno hair, and thin, fair 
hands, displayed at Paul’s, and Windsor, and Nonesuch, had her royal 
body decked with all the sham glories of the tab hoop. I do not know 
what enormities of dress she did not attempt, what with ropes of pearls, 
glittering carcanets, brooches, loops, and ruby roses. Her great winged 
screens of ruff, the disc-like wheels of starched linen that girdled her yel- 
low, withered neck, are known to every lover of Zucchero’s portraits. 
Every one knows how, like an old enchantress-hag as she was, flirting, 
ogling, pedantic, impetuous, she wore allegorical gowns, covered with 
peacocks’-feather eyes, embroidered salamanders, butterflies, and other 
playful imaginings of mad milliners. In such fool’s disguises, the greatest 
and weakest of women, the ascetic maid-of-honour slapping termagant, 
swam down the broad avenues of Hampton and Richmond, fluttering with 
quilled ruffs, feather fan, jewelled vail, Venetian tiring, scented gloves, 
and glittering satin, resting on the arms of sour Raleigh or red-faced Lei- 
cester, vain Oxford or impetuous Essex. 

But, after all, it is in Hogarth that we find the hoop alive and moving 
before us. There we see the whole life of 1730. The hoops appear 
perpetually,—now in tbe balconied inn-yard. where the country clergy- 
man rides in in gown and cassock—the simple Parson Adams expecting 
letters by the carrier’s cart. There is the country girl, with her simple 
gipsy-bat, with a bow in it, tied with a black ribbon under her white 
chin—poor, simple girl, with her long gloves, bundle tied to her arm, 
housewife and scissors hanging at her side, her clean, long apron, and 
her high-heeled shoes! She wears no hoop,—oh, no! but that dreadful 
old Beldame who accosts her docs,—she with the patches, three on her 
cheek and two on her temple,—she with the short ruffled sleeves, 
black tippet with long ends frilled with lace, flapping, loose cap, and 
black hood tied with a bow in front; she who, to the innocent, might 
for some lady of rank, a lady who has her silver chocolate cups 
and little black page, with red turban and ostrich feather, to run to 
the china shops for her, to take out invitations for spadille, or to get 
her tickets for Ranelagh or Heidegger’s masquerade. It comes again in 
that thief-baunt, where the wig-box is over the bed, and the portraits 
of Macheath, the highwayman, and Sacheverell, the High-Church patriot, 
are on the walls; the vile room, where the gin-noggins and the punch- 
bowl hung with lemon-peel are on the table, and the short laced mantle 
hangs on the bottomless chair. It appears, too, in that frightful shed at 
Bridewell, where the poor, weary woman, in all her finery, is beating the 
hemp next to the gambler in the laced suit, with the torn cards at his 
feet. On one nail there hangs a cocked-hat, and on another a collapsed 
hoop, hung up near the pillory. In the “ Marriage & la Mode” it blooms 
forth in fall perfection, where the black tie of the solitaire is round the 
rake’s throat, where the buttoned-up cuffs of the earl are of figured silk, 
where the lawyer’s broad outside pockets are fastened with three crown- 
piece buttons, where the embroidered waistcoat of the buck reaches to 
bis knees, where the coats are without collars and wide in the sleeve, 
where a little lappet cap alone covers the ringlets of the bride. There 
she sits, her pearly satin held out to catch the sanlight by a hoop ; or 
she yawns over her chocolate, in a quilted petticoat and short ruffled 
sleeves. In the doctor’s room, it swells out the black gown of that fury 
who feels the edge of her knife with her thumb. It re-appears in the 
boudoir strewn with cards end articles of virti—that ridiculous scene, 
where the pig-tailed French barber is busy at the lady’s hair, while a 
vacant-looking amateur sips his chocolate, and Lady Betty Fribble falls 
into raptures at the musical man’s performance in a duet—flute and 
voice. It lies, a flat, crushed-up thing, on the floor, by the mask and 
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guisher, an opaque glass shade over a god-like sia- 


boned hand ; and a pretty modesty in the plain while handkerchief im. 
prisoning the bosom that struggled within. As for men, the low-quar- 
tered shoes showed a good instep, and the short breeches a fine leg, just 
as God made it. 

With all one’s knowledge of hoops and red heels, it is difficult to ima. 
gine them in all the circumstances of town and country life. We can 
see the Walpole men well enough pacing up Pall Mall, past White’s, or 
passing through Covent Garden to a tavern club, sword sticking from 
under the skirt, toes turning out, cocked-hat off now to my Lord This 
and now to my Lord That ; we can even follow the heavy family coach, 
running footmen, blunderbusses, and all, with the cargo of Diet and Hun- 
gary water, cordials and cakes, down to the Wiltshire Manor House, 
where a shadow comes down to meet them from the great Inigo Jones 
gateway, like the hand of a friendly negro giant guarding the park. [ 
can see the people in the carriage, shaken and tumbled so long over 
ratted roads, brighten and grow glad as shipwrecked men who see land 
blue in the distance. But when I let down the steps, and hand out my 
little Lady Littleracket on to the black and white lozenged floor of the 
hall entrance, and then young Lady Flirtinfidget, who has a spaniel un- 
der each arm, and old gouty Lord Spadace, and that young beau, Mr, 
Oliver Fluker,—I cannot see them any more. Lady Littleracket, with 
her hoops that have to be tilted up as she passes by some doorway, will 
never run out into the Home Park to feed the swans, as ladies do now,— 
her pocket-hoop, or bell-boop, or full-sized evening hoop, would never 
allow it; she is made to sit and be looked at ; her guinea-a-yard gold 
brocade was not made for sitting down on a haycock with. Her yellow 
point-lace lappets, that stream bebind her, would catch in the sticky 
horns of the chestnut boughs, or be left in strips in the May-bushes : her 
Dutch fan of gilded leather is no weapon against those dreadful cows that 
flounder about under the willows. hat would become of her busks and 
breast-knots, of her scarlet silk stockings with the gold clocks, of her em- 
broidered pointed shoes ?—her capucin, and that short cloak edged with 
lace would be ruined, her pointed stomacher would moult its jewels, her 
calash or bongrace would be crushed by the trees! 

For all these reasons Lady Littleracket thought that, on the whole, 
she would not imperil her dress or constitution by walking in the Home 
Park, by fishing for golden-coated perch in the lake, by going to see the 
meet at the Red Stone Wood, or by walking part of the nine-mile drive. 
She preferred a volume of Swift in a cushioned window-seat in the cor- 
ridor, preparing pot-pourri with Mrs. Gillyflower in the still-room, 
turning over a French cookery book, or studying the Whole Duty of Man 
and Hervey’s lively Meditations among the Tombs. As for Mr. Oliver Fluker, 
he stays in too, finding rabbit-shooting too violent, trout-fishing too 
boring, fox-hunting too precarious, and mere rambling too objectless to 
enlist his sympathies. He therefore moons on wet days about the corri- 
dor, snatches a kiss from a passing errant lady’s maid, swears “stap his 
vitals, but it ’s funny,’”’ over Hogarth’s “ Rake’s Progress,’ knocks about 
the red and white balls in the billiard-room, tries to invent a single- 
handed cribbage, reads an odd volume of the Tutiler or Crebillion, looks, 
yawns, sings, asks how long it is to dinner, determining to revenge him- 
self on the claret, and writes a telling letter to a friend in town. It is all 
his dress’s fault. How can he worm through petulant hedges, with skirts 
of a cinnamon-coloured coat stiffened with wire, and a small-sword that 
catches in the palings? his solitaire gets untied and troubles him ; his 
feet feel damp ; he loses a diamond buckle among the beech leaves, 
where the pheasants croak and cluck. He is not comfortable,—the net- 
tles sting him through his pearl-coloured stockings, his wig’s getting 
wet, and drips on his pounced waistcoat. How can he lie down in corn 
to-watch for game, go ferreting in the wet sand, or fish knee-deep in the 
water-lilies? He is astiff unnatural tailor’s man, and not meant for out- 
of-doors, so his little amusements are cock-fighting, dicing, and carding ; 
and he lets his younger brother, whose life is of no consequence, break 
his neck over double rail and brook. 

To sum up, then, we allow that hoops were good show-blocks for 
French silks, at two guineas a-yard, silks that “ could stand their lane,” 
as Dumbiedykes said ; that for proud queans, like Atossa or Statira, 
they were even dignified and somewhat majestic, swollen out like 
asail on a prosperous voyage, when the wind never leaves it; 
they were brave to brush across marble floors, cedar-planted walks, 
or sunlit terraces bay-tree guarded; they were dignified and am- 
bitious, full of the pride of class, rank, and money; but they were 
awkward, troublesome things, blocking up carriages and doorways, 
keeping off lovers and friends, requiring absurd tilting and _steer- 
ings to make them practicable or manageable, destroying all individu- 
ality, confounding thin and fat—like flounces, bearable in a tall woman, 
but ridiculous in a short ; light and airy, perhaps, insummer, but ludic- 
rously cold in winter ; turning the body into a tub or a mountain of 
wind ; abandoned at last, as they will soon be again, as monstrosities of 
the diseased imagination of cheating milliners, determined by some new 
trick to arouse the relaxing extravagance and vanity of the sex ; they 
were a Spanish madness naturalised in England, imitative of the cast-oif 
follies of France. Therefore, if any Lucetta should ever say to us, as 
she once said to Julia in The Two Gentlemen of Verona, as she was disguis- 
ing for her flight,— 

“ Tell me, good my lord, 
What compass will you wear your farthingale ?”— 

we should say, “ Tusb, pert one, trandle off those hoops; we will have 
none of such fool’s work.” And if any flattering Sir John Falstaff told 
a wife of ours, impatient for crinoline, “‘ That the firm texture of her foot 
would give an excellent motion to her gait in as emicircled farthingale ;” 
from the profound depth of our antiquarian knowledge, knowing that 
hoops, crinoline, and fardingale, are but three variations of the same 
idea, we’d vow a revenge on Sir John worse even than the bucking- 
basket at Datchett Mead. : 

I rail at hoops, because they recall to me the worst features of that 
age Swift threw mud at with such a strong hand. The ladies who wore 
hoops were those Lady Bettys whom we read of in his vitriolic poems, 
where, in niches, they still remain for our contempt, like so many speci- 
mens in hospital glasses. Those Lady Bettys, who, waking at noon, 

plained of headache and spleen, and called for drams of citron- water ; 
who then, after summing up the night’s misfortune of getting two mata- 
dores, and yet losing codille, arranged the ombre party for six in the 
evening ; who, after settling to redeem the silver cup pawned with the 
goldsmith, agreed to raise gambling-money on the dressing plate at 100 
per cent. : who sent ten pistoles to pay Lady Spade, who had begun to 
dun them ; who spend the morning in beating down the Exchange wo- 
man for Mechlin lace and Indian fans ; whose life was a round of gam- 
bling, scandal, and vice. 

People who lament the absence of old distinctions do not see how, 
slowly but surely, our dress is becoming fussed into a republican equa- 
lity. There is small difference now between a gentleman and his batler, 
a lady and her maid. Every mechanic affords his full-dress suit, and 
there is not much difference between one black swallow-tail coat and 
another. Henceforward, the gentleman must be known, not by his gold- 

aced button-holes, gold, strawberry-spotted, velvet coat, and silver- 
hilted sword, but by his greater suavity, kindness, chivalry, and uasel- 
fishness. The lady, not by her red-heeled shoes and billowing hoops, her 
négligé and powdered hair, but by her amiability, her loveableness, the 
rpetnal summer of her eye, and the perpetual sunshine of her mouth. 

n spite of all sorrowing aud bitter lamenters over luxury, parasols will 

be soon used by every village-girl, silks will be hedgerow ware, all linen 
will grow fine, and all cloth good. Who wishes for the paltry distioc- 














* The story is also told of Charles Il., after the battle of Worcester, and of 
Henry IV. during the Bartholomew massacre. 








tions that imply only vanity on the one side and degradation on the 
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other ?—triumphant riches here, en poverty there? Happy the 
when all will be gentlemen,—alike courteous, forbearing, kind, mer- 
good ; all alike ladies—conceding, tender-hearted, self-respecting, 
generous, loving. Of cianamon coats and red heels we have had quite 
enough ; of hoops and powdered pyramids of hair, too much. Let us 
now, then, ae and ungradging complacency, look forward 
to a simple, ble, cheap dress, varied to individual ages, statures, 
and complexions ; suitable and picturesque in shape ; shirking no use 
or beauty ; national, unborrowed ; changing and growing slowly, not 
by mad etarts ; adapted to the necessities of climate and modern social 
uirements. Such a dress may yet be invented, if we study our wants 
materials, and supply and use them with artistic utilitarianism,— 


"but no more hoops ! 
' CALLING BAD NAMES. 


There once lived in the richest of all kingdoms over which a mortal 
ever ruled—ia Shakespear’s fancy—a certain knight, named Don Adriano 
de Armado, who wore fine clothes with never a shirt under them, used 
big words with little sense in them, and, being himselfa big, loud man, 
relied for all his wit upon a tiny serving boy, named Moth. It was a 
wonder to some of the Don’s friends that Moth had not found his way into 
the knight’s mouth. “I marvel,” said Costard to him, “thy master 
hath not eaten thee for a word; for thou art notso long by the head as 
honorificabilitudinitatibus.”’ 

HONORIFICABILITUDINITATIBUS, 

That word stands for a cudgel with which many a poor student’s brains 
have cruelly been beaten. It is the gimlet of the social bore. It is the 
bludgeot ot the scientific bully. Who shall venture to touch or to smell 
English plants with such names as Splanchnomyces, Tetragonotheca, 
Xysmalobium, Zaccagnia, Schivereckia, Pogogyne, Helminthostachys, 
Chamemespilus, and Ampelosicyos, if plants can grow with the disgrace 
of such names fastened to them, if such words can represent any living 
thing of beauty in the glory of creation through which we walk 
daily ? 

rt is time we left off calling bad names. The flowers of the field have 
never injured us, we have no right to behave as if we bore them a deep 

udge, and to overwhelm them with our scientific Billingsgate. Neither 
. we any right to seal up against children—our own blossoms—the 
beautiful story of the lives of their kindred in the gardens and the fields. 
He who by the eea-shore makes friends with the sea-nettles, is introduced 
to them by the scientific master of ceremonies as the Physsophoride and 
Hippopodyde. Creatures weak, delicate and beautiful, are Desmidiacex, 
Cheetopterina, and Amphinomacex, Pycnogonida, Tenthredineta, T wenty- 
syllableorfeeta, and all for the honour of science ; or rather, not for its 
honour ; but for its honorificabilitudinitatibus. Almost every book of 
science is a stream alive with long-jawed alligators, among which no such 
small fish as a general reader dares to swim. We declare war against 
these alligators. Let them be hunted down! 

It is said that a special scientific language is required, because the 
words in ordinary use are inexact. A man of science wou’t know what 
a primrose means, and recognises common holly only as the Ilex aquifo- 
lium. Englishmen in general will never become versed in the pleasant 
—and, in truth, as to the knowledge of ascertained facts, very simple— 
mysteries of nature ; because the words of the scientific are horseboluses, 
that we must swallow whole or leave altogether. A public vehicle, in 
every day use, may be a cabriolet ; but we, who set value on our daily 
breath, economising it and time with it, say Cab. The man of science, 
doubtless, if he lived fairly up to his profession, would stand on the pave- 
ment and shout cabrioletificitudinitatibus! Two syllables of the word 
omnibus, are rapidly collapsing into an apostrophe. In a few years, Bus 
will be classical English, and in a few more years the apostrophe will 
follow. In our households, William becomes Will, and Thomas, Tom. 
We like things better for the shortness of their names, and shorten their 
names for them if we love them well. If we like mutton as well as beef, 
common food as it is, we never could take it in our mouths as a two- 
pronged word. Why then do not the modern godfathers of living crea- 
tures—birds, beasts, fishes, and plants,—brought to them to be named, 
give them good names by which they may be known familiarly and plea- 
santly in any home? Why do they brand them with bad names, and 
banish them into the wilderness of jargon ? 

We have said something about scientific Billingsgate which we ought | 
to retract, if Fielding said truly of the ladies of Billingsgate, that “ they | 
speak the very plainest English of any learned body in the kingdom.” 
Whatever they may do, they do not give bad names to their own fish. | 
A lobster with them is a lobster, not a Homarus vulgaris. If we did not | 
happen to know lobsters by their Billingsgate name, would all the curi- 
ous facts connected with their history, as told by men of science, win us 
to know them by the name they bear among the Jearned? Alas for the 
Jack, = he should be an Esox ucius, one of the Abdominal Malacop- 
terygi 

Tr aslence must have its Latin nomenclature, let it give us easy English 
nomenclature for everything in nature that was not named by our fore- 
fathers. It is our own good fortune that when roses and lilies were first 
talked about, the common people had the naming of them. Rapid exten- 
sion of that science which now binds with a chain the two ends of the 
world together, has made known a vast number of new objects, has laid | 
open the way to a vast number of new thoughts, which are within the | 
perception of all educated men and women, and which cannot remain the | 
peculiar possession of a few. As the general estate of knowledge widens, | 
old ditches of separation must be filled ; old hedges and wails must be | 
pulled down. We must weed our estate also of those ugly words which } 
are the tares that choke the wheat in many a field fall of rich promise 
for the people. That such a field grows more than enough for the miller 
and his men who grind its produce, does not satisfy us. There isa whole | 
people waiting to be fed. | 

It is chiefly in the study of life—in that study which is most fascinat- 
ing—that men of science are still cumbering us with clumsiness in tech- 
nicalities of speech. The engineer, whose science men care less to com- 
pass, acts on abstruse calculation, and discusses‘delicate machines, with- 
out using hard words to vex the teeth of those about him, and create un- 
necessary difficulties. He does not in that way deter men from seeking 
for a portioa of his knowledge. He talks simply of cogs, racks, fly- 
wheels, pullies, screws, struts, girders. There is no such word or 
thought as honorificabilitudinitatibus, ur Twentysyllableorfeeta, at all, 
in his vocabulary. ~ 

Our forefathers once universally applied the system upon which we 
form such words as blacksmith, shipwright, or fishmonger. They called 
4 library a book-house, and the meeting of a ward, a ward-mote. The 
Germans still make language for the people in this way ; and, while the 
French and English called the science of the stars from a Greek word, 
Astronomy, they and the Dutch spoke of it as Star-knowledge. We are 
in this respect better off than the French, whose language only can ex- 
press Yorkshiremen, as men of the shire of York ; but we have allowed 
the powers of the English language in word coining to fall too much into 
disuse ; while the Germans have urged the like powers in their language 
to an excess now and then ridiculous, crossing their words till they breed 
alligators out of them, with jaws as long and as jagged as those of the 
Greek and Latin monsters. 

That the language of science must be universal, and that a dead lan- 
guage is neutral ground on which students of all nations may meet, we 
know and acknowledge. Yet even Latin or Greek words need not be so 
used as to ensure a toothache to rash strangers who bite on them una- 
wares. We ask, in the purely scientific naming of things in nature, only 
for some regard to human teeth and human ears ; we ask also that second 
names well fitted for popular use shall be supplied to every object of which 
men in common can be brought to speak. 

The German writers, when they make books for the people, give the 
Latin and Greek terms in brackets, while in the body of the work they 
use plain, homely speech. Hence, at the first reading, a German youth 
May go through a new book upon natural history without heeding the 
Latin terms, and so make himself master of the facts disclosed. His 
ideas may be far from correct ; but he has had encouragement to study 
farther. Afterwards, at a third or fourth reading, he may add to his stock 
of knowledge all the foreign words, which being repeated (in brackets) 
from time to time, catch even insensibly the reader’s eye, and so may 
trickle quietly into his memory. For instance, in describing the parts of 
& flower, the writer does not begin by saying that the “ external floral in- 
tegument is the calyx,’”’ but he says that the “ outer covering of a flower 
is the cup [calyx], the leaves of which are called the cup-leaves [se- 
Pals].” Then he shows that, within the cup, there is a gaily-coloured 
part called the crown [corolla], the leaves of which are the crown leaves 
[petals]. Hence, when he wishes to tell the learner that in certain 
flowers the crown has several leaves, he does not tell him that the *‘ corol- 
la is polypetalous,” but that the “ crown is many-leaved.”’ 

One other good thing he does. He takes care, from the very first, to 
let the learner know what he is about to learn, and clearly states the 
leading facts. Thus, he would begin by telling howa plant grows, how 
the leaf-bud opens out into a leaf, and how the flower-bud becomes a 
flower ; how the part of the flower make fruit ; how that fruit coatains 











seed, and in what way ; how, at length, the seed escapes from its enclo- 
which and how, peng. past into the ground, it gives rise to a new plant, 
wgead Lh onion aioe ip Sa st pedantry. le of 
ormation as this, accurate , we people 
England want. It can be no man’s wish, at the outset of any stady, to be 
troubled and distracted by a prolixjumble of hard words. If Mrs. Peach- 
um, in her Cookery Book, had said “ Decorticate the pomarian fruits; 
incise them vertically and transversely ; deposit them in a patina; su- 
perinduce a layer of saccharine matter ; asperge them with aqueous fluid, 
and cover them with a crustaceous integument — of farinaceous 
particles,” only a cook already in her secret id see that she was 
teaching how to make an apple-pie. 





CONCERNING WORK AND PLAY. 
Concluded from last week. ; 

I can well imagine what a delightful thing it must be for a toil-worn 
barrister to throw briefs, and cases, and reports aside, and quitting the 
pestilential air of Westminster Hall, laden with odours from the Thames 
which are not the least like those of Araby the Blest, to set off to the 
Highlands for a few weeks amoug the moors. No schoolboy at holiday- 
time is lighterhearted than he, as he settles down into his corner in that 
fearfully fast express train on the Great Northern Railway. And when 
he reaches his box in the North at last, what a fresh and happy sensation 
it must be to get up in the morning in that pure, unbreathed air, with 
feeling that he has nothing to do,—nothing, at any rate, except what he 
chooses ; and after the deliberately-eaten breakfast, to saunter forth 
with the delightful sense of leisure,—to think that he has time to breathe 
and think after the ceaseless hurry of the past months,—and to think that 
nothing will go wrong although he should sit down on the mossy para- 
pet of the little one-arched bridge that spans the brawling mountain- 
stream, and there rest, and muse, and dream just as long as he likes. 
Two or three such men come to this neighbourhood yearly ; and I enjoy 
the sight of them, they look sohappy. Every little thing, if they indeed 
be genial, true, unstiffened men, isa source of interest to them. The to- 
tal change makes them grow rapturous about matters which we, who are 
quite accustomed to them, take more coolly. I think, when I look at 
them, of the truthful lines of Gray : 

See the wretch, that long has tost, 
On the thorny bed of pain, 
At length repair his vigour lost, 
And breathe and walk again : 
The meanest flowret of the vale, 
The simplest note that swells the gale, 
The common sun, the air, the skies, 
To him are opening paradise. 
Equidem ixvideo, a little. I feel somewhat vexed when I think how much 
more beautiful these pleasant scenes around me really are, than what, by 
any effort, I can make them seem to me, You hardwrought town folk, 
when youcome to rural regions, have the advantage of us leisurely 
country people. 

But, much as that great Queen’s Counsel enjoys his long vacation’s 
play, you see it is not enough. Look how thin his hair is, how pale his 
cheeks are, how fleshless those long fingers, how unmuscular those arms. 
What he needs, in addition to the autumn holiday, is some bond fide play 
every day of his life. What is his amusement when in town? Why, 
mainly it consists of going into society, where he gains nothing of elasti- 
city and vigour, but merely injures his digestive organs. Why does he 
not rather have half an hour’s lively bodily exercise,—rowing, or quoits, 
or tennis, or skating, or anything he may have taste for? And if it be 
foolish to take all the year’s play at once, as so many intellectual work- 
ers think to do, much more foolish is it to keep all the play of life till the 
work is over : to toil and moil at business through all the better years 
of our time in this world, in the hope that at iength we shall be able to 
retire from business, and make the evening of life all holiday, all play. 
Tn all likelihood the man who takes this course wili never retire at all, 
except into an uatimely grave ; and if he should live to reach the long- 
coveted retreat, he will find that all play and no work makes life quite 
as wearisome and as little enjoyable as all work and no play. Znnwi will 
make him miserable ; and body and mind, deprived of their wonted oc- 
cupation, will soon break down. After very hard and long-continued 
work, there is indeed a pleasure in merely sitting still and doing no- 
thing. But after the feeling of pure exhaustion is gone, that will not suf- 
fice. A boy enjoys play, but he is miserable in enforced idleness. Io 
writing about retiring from the task-work of life, one naturally thinks of 
that letter to Wordsworth, in which Charles Lamb told what he felt when 
he was finally emancipated from his drudgery in the India House : 

“T came home ror EVER on Tuesday week. The incomprehensible- 
ness of my condition overwhelmed me. It was like passing from life in- 
to eternity. Every year to be as long as three ; that is, to have three 
times as much real time—time that is my owa—init! I wandered about 
thinking I was happy, and feeling I was not. But that tumultuousness 
is passing off, and | begin to understand the nature of the gift. Holi- 
days, even the annual month, were always uneasy joys, with their con- 
scious fugitiveness, the craving after making the most of them. Now, 
when all is holiday, there are no holidays. I[ can sit at home, iu rain or 
shine, without a restless impulse for walkings.”’ 


There are unhappy beings in the world, who scarcely stand in fear of 
all play, on the hateful and wicked notion, which I believe some men re- 
gard as being of the essence of Christianity, though in truth it is its con- 
tradiction, that everytbiog pleasant is sinful,—that God dislikes to see 
his creatures cheerful and happy. I think it is the author of Friends in 
Council who says something to the effect, that many people, infected with 
that Puritan falsehood, slink about creation, afraid to confess that they 
ever are enjoying themselves. It is a sad thing when such a belief is en- 
tertained by even grown-up men; but it stirs me to absolute fury when 
I know of it being impressed upon poor little children, to repress their 
natural gaiety of heart. Did you ever, my reader, read that dreary and 
preposterous book in which Thomas Clarkson sought to show that Qua- 
kerism is not inconsistent with sense? Probably not ; but per- 
haps you may have met with Jeffrey's review of it. Nothing short of a 
vehement kicking could relieve my feelings if I heard some sly, money- 
making old rascal, impressing upon some merry children that 


“ Stillaess and quictaess both of spirit and body are necessary, as far 
as they can be obtained. Hence, Queker children are rebuked for all 
expressions of anger, as tendiog to raise those feelings which ought to 
be supprezsed ; a raising even of the voice beyond due bounds, is dis- 
couraged as leading to the disturbance of their minds. They are taught 
to rise in the morning in quietness ; to go about their ordinary occupa- 
tions with quictness ; and with quietness to retire to their beds.” 

Can you think of more complete flying in the face of the purposes of 
the kind Creator? Is it not His manifest intention that childhood should 
be the time of merry laughter, of gaiety, and shouts, and noise? There 
is not a sadder sight than that of a little child prematurely subdued and 
“quiet.” Let me know of any drab-coated humbug impressing such 
ideas on any child of mine ; and though from circumstances I cannot per- 
sonally see him put under the pump, I know certain quarters in which 
it is only needful to drop a very faint hint, in order to have him first 
pumped upon, and then tarred and feathered. 

But there is another class of mortals, who are free from the Puritan 
principle, and who have no objection to amusement for themselves, but 
who seem to have no notion that their inferiors and their servants ought 
ever to do anything but work. The reader willr ber the fashionable 
governess in Zhe Old Curiosity Shop, who insisted that only genteel chil- 
dren should ever be permitted to play. The well-known lines of Dr. 
Isaac Watts,— 








In books, or work, or healthful play, 
Let my first years be past,— 
were applicable, she maintained, only to the children of families of the 
wealthier sort : while for poor children there must be a new reading, 
which she improvised as follows :— 
In work, work, work. In work alway, 
Let my first years be past : 
That [ may give, for every day, 
Some good account at last. 

And as for domestic servants, poor creatures, I fear there ie many a 
house in which there is no provision whatever made for play for them. 
There can be no drearier round of life than that to which their employers 
destine them. From the moment they rise, hours before any member of 
the family, to the moment when they return to bed, it is one constant 
push of sordid labour,—often in chambers to which air and light and 
cheerfulness can never come. And if they ask a rare holiday, what a 
fuss is made about it! Now, what is the result of all this? Some poor 
solitary beings do actually siak into the spiritiess drudges which such a 
life tends to make them: bat the greater number feel that they cannot 
live with all work and no play; and as they cannot get play openly, 
they get it secretly : they go out at night when you, their mistress, are 
asleep ; or they bring iu their friends at those unreasonable hours: they 
get that amusement and recreation on the sly, and with the sense that 





they are doing wrong and deceiving, which they ought to be permitted 
to have openly and honestly: and thus you break down their moral 
principle, you train them to cheat you, you educate them into liars and 
thieves. Of course your servants thus regard you as their nataral 
enemy : it is fair to take any advantage you can of a gaoler: you ere 
their task-imposer, their driver, their gaoler, anything but their friend ; 
and - —_ can take advantage of you in any way, they will. And serve 
you rig 

T have known injadicious clergymen who did all they could to dis- 
courage the games and sports of their parishioners. They could not 
vent them ;.but one thing they did,—they made them disreputable. 
They made sure that the poor man who ran in a sack, or climbed a 
greased pole, felt that thereby he was forfeiting his character, perhaps 
imperilling his salvation : and so he thought that having gone so far, he 
might go the full length: and thus he got drank, got into a fight, 
thrashed his wife, smashed his crockery, and went to the lock-up. How 
much better it would have been had the clergyman sought to regulate 
these amusements ; and since they would go on, try to make sure that 
they should go creditably decently. Thus, poor folk might have been 
cheerful without having their conscience stinging them all the time: and 
let it be remembered, that if you pervert a man’s moral sense (which 
you may quite readily do with the uneducated classes) into fancying 
that it is wicked to use the right hand or the right foot, whiie the man 
still goes on using the right hand and the right foot, you do him an ir- 
reparable mischief: you bring on a temper of moral recklessness ; and 
help him a considerable step towards the gallows. Since people must 
have amusement, and will have amusement; for any sake do not get 
them to think that amusement is wicked. You cannot keep them from 
finding recreation of some sort: you may drive them to find it at a lower 
level, and to partake of it soured by remorse, and by the wretched re- 
solution that they will have it right or wrong. Instead of anathematiz- 
ing all play, sympathise with it genially and heartily ; and say, with 
kindhearted old Burtona— 

“Let the world have their may-games, wakes, whitsunals; their 
dancings and concerts ; their puppet-shows, hobby-horses, tabors, bag- 
pipes, balls, barley-breaks, and whatever sports and recreations please 
them best, provided they be followed with discretion.” 

Let it be here remarked, that recreation can be fully enjoyed only by 
the man who has some earnest occupation. The end of work is to enjoy 
leisure ; but to enjoy leisure you must have gone through work. Play- 
time must come after school-time, otherwise it loses its savour. Play, 
after all, is a relative thing: it is not a thing which has an absolute ex- 
istence. There is no such thing as play, except to the worker. It comes 
out by contrast. Put white upon white, and you can hardly see it : pat 
white upon black and how plain itis. Light your lamp ia the sunsbine, and 
it is nothing : you must have darkness round it to make its presence felt. 
And besides this, a great part of the enjoyment of recreation consists in 
the feeling that we have earned it by previous hard work. One goes out 
for the afternoon walk with a light heart when one has done a good task 
since breakfast. It is one thing fora dawdling idler to set off to the Con- 
tinent or to the Highlands, just because he is sick of everything around 
him ; and quite another thing when a hard-wrought man, who is of some 
use in life, sets off, as gay as a lark, with the pleasant feeling that he has 
brought some worthy work to an end, on the self-same tour. And then 
a busy man finds a relish iu simple recreations ; while a man who has 
nothing to do, finds all things wearisome, and thinks that life is “ used 
up ;” it takes something quite out of the way to tickle that indurated 
palate : you might as well think to prick the hide of a hippopotamus with 
a needle, as to excite the interest of that blasé being by any amusement 
which is not highly spiced with the cayenne of vice. And that, certainly, 
has a powerful effect. It was a glass of water the wicked old French- 
woman was drinking when she said, “ Oh, that this were a sin, to give it 
a relish !”’ 

So it is worth while to work, if it were only that we might enjoy play. 
Thus doth Mr. Heliogabalus, my next neighbour, who is a lazy man and 
au immense glutton, walk four miles every afternoon of his life. It is 
not that he hates exertion less, but that he loves dinner more; and the 
latter cannot be enjoyed unless the former is endured. And the man 
whose disposition is the idlest may be led to labour when he finds that 
labour is his only chance of finding any enjoyment in life. James Mont- 
gomery sums up much truth in a couple of lines in his Pelican Island, 
which runs thus :— 

Labour, the symbol of man’s punishment ; 
bour, the secret of man’s happiness. 


Why on earth do people think it fine to be idle and useless? Fancy 
a drone superciliously desiring a working bee to stand aside, and say- 
ing, “ Out of the way, you miserable drudge ; J never made a drop of 
honey in all my life?’ I have observed, too, that some silly people are 
ashamed that it should be known that they are so useful as they really 
are, and take pains to represent themselves as more helpless, igaorant, 
and incapable than the fact. I have heard a weak old lady boast that 
her grown-up-daughters were quite unable to fold up their own dresses ; 
and that as for ordering dinner they had not a notion of such a thing. 
This and many similar particulars were stated with no small exultation, 
and that by a person far from being rich and equally far from aristocratic. 
“ What a silly old woman you are,” was my silent reflection ; “ and if 
your daughters really are what you represent them, woe betide the poor 
man who shall marry one of the incapable young noodles.” Give me the 
man, I say, who can turn his hand to all things, and who is not ashamed 
to confess that he can do so ; who can preach a sermon, nail up a pailing, 
prune a fruit tree, make a waterwheel or a kite for his little boy, write 
an article for Fraser or a leader for the Times or the Spectator. What a 
fine, genial, many-sided life did Sydney Smith lead at his Yorkshire 
parish! I should have liked, I own, to have found in it more traces of 
the clergyman ; but perhaps the biographer thought it better not to pa- 
rade these. And in the regard of facing all difficulties with a cheerful 
heart, and nobly resolving to be useful and helpful in little matters as 
well as big, I think that life was as good a sermon as ever was preached 
from pulpit. 

I have already said, in the course of this rambling discussion, that re- 
creation must be such as shall turn the thoughts into a new channel, 
otherwise it is no recreation at all. And walking, which is the most 
usual physical exercise, here completely fails. Walking has grown by 
long habit a purely automatic act, demanding no atteution: we think 
all the time we are walking ; Southey even read while he took his daily 
walk. But Southey’s story is a fearful warning. It will do a clergyman 
no good whatever to leave his desk and to go forth for his constitutional, if 
he is still thinking of his sermon, and trying to see his way through the 
treatment of his text. You see in Gray’s famous poem how little use is 
the mere walk to the contemplative mao, how thoroughly it falls short 
of the end of play. You see how the hectic lad who is supposed to have 
written the E/egy employed himself when he wandered abroad : 


There, at the foot of yonder nodding beech, 
That wreathes its old fantastic roots so high, 

His listless length at noontide would he stretch 
And pore upon the brook that babbles by. 


Hard by yon wood, now smiling as in scorn, 
Muttering his wayward fancies he would rove 
Now drvoping, wofal, wan, like one forlorn, 
Or crazed with care, or crossed in hopeless love. 


That was the fashion in which the poor fellow took his daily recrea- 
tion and exercise! His mother no doubt packed him out to take a 
bracing walk ; she ought to have set him to saw wood for the fire or to 
dig in the garden, or to clean the door-handles if he had muscle for no- 
thing more. These things would have distracted his thoughts from their 
grand flights, and prevented his mooning about in that listless manner. 
Of course while walking he was bothering away about the poetical trash 
he had in his desk at home ; and as he kuocked up his ganglionic func- 
tions, he encouraged tubercles on hig lungs, and he came to furnish mat- 
ter for the “ hoary-headed swain’s’’ narrative, the silly fellow! 

Riding is better than walking, especially if you have rather a skittish 
steed, who compels you to attend to him on pain of being landed in the 
ditch, or sent, meteor-like, over the hedge. The elder Disraeli has pre 
served the memory of the diversions in which various hard thinkers found 
relaxation. Petavius, who wrote a deeply learned book, which I neve 
saw, and which no one I ever saw ever heard of, twirled round bis chair 
for tive minutes every two hours that he was at work. Samuel Clark 
used to leap over the tables and chairs. It was a rule which Ignatius 
Loyola imposed on his followers, that after two hours of work, the mind 
should always be unbent by some recreation. Every one has heard of 
Paley’s remarkable feats of rapid horsemansbip. Hundreds of times did 
that great man fall off. The Sultan Mahomet, who conquered Greece, 
unbent his mind by carving wooden spoons. In all these things yousee, 
kindly reader, that true recreation was aimed at: that is, entire change 





of thought and pati Izaak Walton, again, who sets forth so plea- 
santly the praise of angling as “the Contemplative Man’s Kecreation,” 
wrongly thinks to recommend the gentle craft by telling us that the 








angler may think all the while he plies it. Ido not care for angling ; I 























. ober 16. 
never 8 minnow ; but still I joy in old of whom my com- 
ee et eruneuee an deadite: He passed no com- 
Fis's cosd toteat tate fields and trees to turn to his genial managed matters most 
and of quiet Eaglish scenery. He, however, had fiercely i adroitly, his it, being to walk behind us. 
opinion joys of angling in a pleasant country: only let him go | and pow hae per teh d weal ke pay Sg ge Neural pag ion to mount the horse, for the 
quietly a-fishing :— men were obliged to up eee ee Oe eae sometimes kicks. ore, please take these cloaks, sen eed 
And if contentment be a stranger then, prevent it being blown over; and the patient horses, poor brutes! them on the seats of the carriage. Gir), take the candle. Father 
T'll ne'er look for it, but in heaven, again. Soush we tote oe eee badhptnr fee pda bate. Teg rir gy Pedy ph eye ee ne we ae oe 

And he repeats with much approval the sentiments of “Jo. Davors, | 170u we opened our portmanteaus, put on all our wardrobe. pu ee 0 carriage. g 
” lines much more of scenery ven defend me from such another journey, and the horrible t that — Andiamo!” said he, pushing all of us him as he 
Mae rae ei Sn 9 Ge Or followed in that murderous ian !” Forcctving bin to be mach ented E liowed with his firearms. In a trice we were at the carriage-door. 
Let + sad aha Gas bate felt the more anxious to know the strange events to which he alladed, |“ Father, don’t get out 3 pray be seated. O, signor, pray hold 
PE ey tony Ula om bed and asked what could have tempted him to travel in such dismal weather, | that black horse? Up, Giuseppe, and keep this carbine in your hand, 
Where I may see m quill or cork down sink, atin. ee He then gave —- about you for robbers. It is a bad road. ies, addio! 

eager bite or bleak, or dace : me owing narrative :— a! 

- Mak enine world cad xy Oreaber think I was then young, an officer in the army, in the time when Napoleon| We were off before we knew where we were, and the captain urged 
Speppeene ines ater gens epceste etehenee 3 carried on his last wars, and all this country was in a very troubled con- | the postilion forward ; but we had not proceeded a quarter of a mile 
And others spend their time in base excess dition. At the period to, I was sent with an older officer to bear | when he called out to stop; and in a hurried tone, addressing Fra 
Of wixe, or worse, in war and wantonness. some Gepetaen of importance to taly. He was an Italian, who had | Carlo, said : “ Pardon me, Father Besevolnto 23 I have left some papers 
them these once serv Austria, but taken prisoner at of importance on my 0, pray, go them : we a your 
Ss poten be paint oe pees. rengo, and had joined the army of the Emperor. He wasa clever per- | return ;”’ and without shapping tr is repty, opened. the door and helped 
So | the fields and green may view, - son, in whom much confidence seemed to be placed, but so very wary and | him to descend. I was just oning to offer my own services, when 
fe eft egeely wes: whl ¥ ious in his disposition as sometimes to amuse sometimes to | a grinding oath, half emitted, silenced me. “ father, do be quick ; 
the and the violets blue, frighten me. He seemed to make every allowance for my youth, and | for I can trust nobody with these on this vile road bat your- 
Red hyacinth and yellow daffodil : seldom checked my ardent spirits, for I was gay and thoughtless ; but I | self: no thief would rob a priest.” It was impossible to refuse ; and 
Peagie maseuuans Han che menting 0 on , was likewise brave and skilful in the use of arms, for which reason, I sup- | Fra Carlo set off at greater speed than I had deemed him capable of 
Pale gander-grass, and azure calver pose, the captain took me with him on thatjourney. The mountains were | using. When he was out of sight my companion ordered the posti- 
All these, and many more of His on greatly infested by robbers, chiefly disbanded soldiers of Italy, so that few | lion to drive quickly. He replied that we were to wait for the ; 
‘That made the heavens, the angler oft doth see ; bat the captain thundered out : “ Hark you! make no noise with your 


His mind is rapt above the starry 


Who shall say that the éerzarima stanza was not written in English flu- 
ently and fully, before the days of Whistlecraft and Don Juan ? 
thou Kecirest, reader, to find a catalogue of sports from which thou 
mayest select that whieh likes thee best, tarn up Burton's 
Mebuncholy, or Joseph Strutt’s Sports and Pastimes of the People of England. 
There mayest thou read of Rural Exercises i Persons of Rank, of 
Rural Exercises Generally Practised : (note how ingeniously Strutt puts the 
case: he does not say practised by Snobs, or the Lower Orders, or the 
Mobocracy). Next are Pastimes ised in Towns and Cities ; and finally, 
Domestic and Pastimes A iated to Particular Seasons. Were 
it not that my paper is verging to its close, I could surprise thee with a 
vast display of curious erudition ; but I must content myself with having 
laid down the conditions which ail true play must falfil ; and let every 
man choose the kind of play which hits his peculiar taste. There never 
has been in England any lack of sports in nominal existence: I heartil 
wish they were all (except the cruel ones of — and torturing ani- 
mals) stil kept up. The following lines are from a little book published 
in the reign of James L. : 
Man, I dare challenge thee to Throw the Sledge, 
To Jump or Leape over ditch or ey U 
To Wrestle, play at Stooleball, or to Ranne. 
To Pitch the Barre, or to shoote off a Ganne ; 
To play at Loggetts, Nine Holes, or Ten Pinnes, 
To key it out at Football by the shinnes : 
t 


'Ticktack, Irish Noddie, Maw, and Raffe, 
At Hot Cockles, Leapfrog, or Blindmanbuffe : 
To drink half-pots, or deal at the whole canne, 
To play at Base, or Pen and Ynkhorne Sir Jan : 
To daunce the Morris, play at Burley-brake, 
At all exploytes a man can think or speak 
At Shove-Groate, Venterpoynt, or Crosse and Pile, 
At Beshrow him that’s last at yonder Style : 
At yy ee a Midsommer-bon-fier, 
Orat rawing Dun out of the Myer. 

In most a; Itural districts it is wonderful how little play there is 
in the life of the labouring class. Well may the agricultural labourer 
be called a “ working-man,” for truly he does little less than work. His 
eating and sleeping are cut down to the minimum that shall suffice to 
keep tim in trim for working. And the consequence is, that when he does 
get a holiday, he does not know what to make of himself; and in too 


many cases he spends it in getting drunk. ‘I know places where the | jo 


working men bave no idea of play, of any recreation, except getting 
drunk, And if their overwrought wives, who must nurse five or six chil- 
dren, prepare the meals, tidy the house,—in fact, do the work which oc- 
cupies three or four servants in the house of the poorest gentleman,—if 
the poor overwrought creatures can contrive to fiud a blink of leisure 
through their waking hours, they know how to make no nobler use of it 
than to gossip, rather ill-naturedly, about their neighbour’s affairs, and 
csportally to discuss the domestic arrangements of the squire and the 
parson. Working men and women too frequently have forgotten how to 
play. It is so long since they did it, and they have so little heart for it. 
And God knows that the pressure of constant care, and the wolf kept 
barely at arm’s length from the door, do leave little heart for it. O 
wealthy proprietors of land, you who have eo much in your power, try to 
infuse dies of joy and cheerfulness in the lot of your humble neigh- 
bours! Read and ponder the essay and the conversation on Recreation, 
which you will find in the first volume of Friends in Council. And read 
again, I trust for the hundredth time, the poem from which I quote the 
lines which follow. Let me say here, that I verily believe some of my 
readers will not know the source whence I draw these lines. More is the 
shame : but longer experience of life is giving me a deep conviction of 
the astonishing ignorance of my fellow-creatures. I shall not tell them. 
They shall have the mortification of asking their friends the question. 
Only let it be added, that the poem where the passage stands, contains 
others more sweet and touching by far,—so sweet and touching that in 
all the range of English poetry they have never been surpassed. 

How often have I blessed the coming day, 

When toil remitting, lent its turn to play ; 

And all the village train, from labour free, 

Lead up their sports beneath the spreading tree, 

While many a pastime circled in the shade, 

The young contending while the old surveyed ; 

And many a gambol frolick’d o’er the oy 

And sleights of art and feats of strength went round, 

And still, as each repeated pleasure tried, 

Succeeding sports the mirthful band inspired : 

The dancing pair that simply sought renown, 

a holding out to tire each other down,— 

The swain mistrustiess of his smutted face, 

While secret laughter titter’d round the place, 

The bashful wpe deer pe looks of love, 

The matron’s g that would those looks reprove. 
These were thy charms, sweet village, sports like these, 
With sweet succession, taugh’ 

A. K. H. B. 


it even toil to please. 
THE ROBBERS OF LE MAUVAIS PAS. 

We lounged about in the hotel of Lans-le-bourg during the hot hours 
of a summer day, whilst men and horses were taking their rest ; and so 
far as any movements of animate nature was concerned, it might have 
been midnight. In the evening, however, the world seemed to come 
alive, and preparations were made for our journey over Mont Cenis. 
With the additional guides, postillions, and cattle, we formed a respecta- 
ble cavalcade. The moon shone brightly upon our path,with a light so 
clear and soft, so silvery and so chastened, that it contrasted most plea- 
santly with the dazzling, scorching heat of the past day. The atmosphere 
was as calm as nature’s rest could be; and the purity of the air gave an 
elasticity and freshness to our — that we could scarcely have ima- 
gined. Fire-flies sported around us like animated diamonds, and the side 
of the road was sometimes bespangled with glowworms. Under such cir- 
cumstances, one feels what is the pleasure of mere animal life, where 
there is the — of mere corporeal enjoyment without the aid of an 
stimulant but that which heaven’s = breath affords. It appeared al- 
most treason cet the majesty of nature to disturb the silence which 
reigned a her dom'nions ; and when we spoke, it was in a subdued 

walked on foot the greater part of the ascent, up three long 
windings made in the face of the mountain. Then the extra horses were 
turned adrift, to find their own way back to the stablea, and we entered 
the carriage to gallop down the Piedmontese side of the declivity. 

My nearest companion, an elderly Frenchman, who was usually very 
garrulous, had been on this occasion much absorbed in thought, and had 
—— silence for an extraordinary length of time, th the twitch- 

gs of his countenance and the shrugs of his shoulders plainly told that 
he was holding an interesting conversation with his own beart and me- 
mory. At length I asked the cause of his musings and frequent ejacula- 
tions, “Ab, Sir!” said he, “ how different are circumstances of this 





of | the dreadful weather in which we were obliged to cross Mons 


persons could travel ia safety. In a short time we shall pass by a place 
called Le Mauvais Pas, weil known for the murders which have been 
there committed. A woody marsh lies on the left hand of the road, and 
the ruins of some buildings destroyed in the war on the right—I shall 
point them out to jeneenll amongst these the bandits lurked, and sud- 
denly pounced upon a passer-by, or shot him before he was aware of his 
danger. A little further on, where two roads meet, you will see some 
large houses, which were once inns, and the landlord was in communica- 
tion with the robbers of Le Mauvais Pas, so that the traveller who es- 
caped from Scylla fell from Charybdis. Well, sir, I have told yee . me 

ni! e 
passage of which occupied the whole day ; and as our orders were per- 
emptory, we pushed forward at all hazards till nearly midaight, when 
we reached the door of the inn I have mentioned, where we were to pass 
the night. I suppose we escaped all previous dangers by the late ness of 
a as no gentlemen were expected to travel on these roads after 

ar 

Glad we were when we arrived at the hotel ; the very thought of a 
warm fire and hot soup gave me life. We knocked long and loud before 
the gate was opened, and the carriage passed into the court. The cap- 


teau and a small canteen of provisions into the room where we were to 
sit ; the other baggage was left in the caléche. I saw the landlord nar- 
rowly eyed the portmanteau, but he said nothing, and hastened to get 
ready for our entertainment. A small stove was lighted at one end of 
a large room, the other end of which I could a see ; so that 
it was far from comfortable, but it was not for us to complain after what 
we had suffered in the cold. A thin candle was placed on a table, a 
eloth was spread, and some bouillon was soon served up. But the cap- 
tain could not eat it, and ordered Giuseppe to bring some compéte out 
of the canteen, from which he made a savoury soup. The host then 
brought us a fricassee ; bat it also was rejected, and a cold fowl substi- 
tuted for it. This rather displeased me, and I was beginning to intimate 
that I should prefer the hot dish, when a scowl of the captain’s made me 
shrink into insignificance, and I let him do as he pleased. As he dog- 
gedly refused to eat anything furnished by the landlord, on the plea of 
a weak stomach, which I had never known him to complain of before, 
for he was a great gourmand, I guessed that he was afraid of poisoa, 
and secretly execrated his suspicious temper, rejoicing that I was not a 
jealous Italian. 

“ Have you any other guests here to-night?” asked the captain, ap- 
pearing to take no notice of the prying curiosity of the landlord, who in 
vain tried to ascertain who and what we were. 

“ Only a priest on his way to Turin. Poor man, he has been stopped 
here for two days by the storm, as he travels on foot.’’ 

“ And what may be the reverend father’s name ?”’ asked my compan- 


iD. 

“ Fra Carlo Benevoluta,”’ replied the other. 

“ Ah! that is a distinguished name. I think I have met with some 
padres of that name.” 

“ Very likely,” said the innkeeper. “There are others of the family 
in high orders ; he had a brother killed at the battle of Marengo, as he 
went to administer the consolations of religion to some dying soldiers 
They are a devout family.” 

“ Ha! is Padre Carlo gone to bed? Perhaps he would do us the hon- 
our to drink wine with us.” 

“ The host replied, that he had retired to say his prayers and count 
his rosary, which he did several times a day, holy man! but he might 
not yet be gone to sleep.” 

Presently, the padre made his appearance, with an air of meek devo- 
tion, crossed himself, and blessed us in the name of the holy Virgin and 
his patron saint Carlo. The captain gave him one searching glance, so 
piercing as almost to discompose him ; but it passed over, and we en- 
tered into friendly conversation. A couple of bottles with facetious 


always to barricade the door at night. Now, he was himself put into a 
room which had three doors besides the one by which we entered from 
the stair, and none of them could be locked, ag the chamber was a per- 
fect thoroughfare. He looked much discomposed, and asked which of 
tne rooms I was to occupy. The landlord apologised for taking me a 
little way off, as the neighbouring beds were already occupied, and it 
was too late to make alterations. Ode of the adjoining rooms was taken 
by the priest ; and the other door led to a passage and small apartment 
to which his daughter and maid servant had gone, giving up their beds 
to the company. I was then conducted to a room on the other side 
of the padre’s, but had got into bed, when the captain came in, briuging 
his iittle portmanteau and candle. He broke into a furious invective 
against the vermin which were in his bed, which would render it impos- 
sible for him to sleep there. As this misfortane was no uncommon thing 
in these countries, it excited in me no surprise save that an old soldier 
should be daunted by such diminutive enemies. Upon my instantly 
offering to resign my couch, and try if I could not sleep amongst those 
Liliputian marauders, he imperatively declined, and said that he would 
repose in a chair beside me. He then examined the door, and found 
that it had no fastening, and as it opened into the padre’s chamber, it 
could not be barricaded on our side. He was terribly disconcerted, and 
walked about in considerable emotion ; then setting the lighted candle 
on a marble commode near the door, he seated himself near me and be- 
side a table, on which he placed two loaded pistols and a carbine, which 
he examined and cocked, and laid my sword upon my bed. 

A number of curious thoughts passed through my brain, tickled with 
the idea of a hero of many fights being dislodged from his encampment 
by a few insects ; and my imagination suggested a glowing picture of 
this wonderful campaign, which would form the subject of an excellent 
farce. And then his timidity—to be afraid of a landlord, with three wo- 
men and a holy priest! He would make another Don Quixote fighting 
with a windmill or a flock of sheep. Iso relished the thought and the 
sight, that I was unwilling to yield to Morpheus, whose magic influence 
had become heavy ; but was beginning to doze, when I thought I heard the 
creaking of the door, and looking through the curtain, I saw, or dreamed I 
saw, a faint shadow dimly reflected upon the wall. Turning to the captain, 
I perceived him eyeing the door, with a pistol grasped in bis hand, which 
he was just raising, when the door quietly closed, and all was silent. 
About an hour afierwards, the same was repeated, and sleep vanished 
from my eyes. I dared not speak to the captain, who did not close his 
eyes for an instant, but kept them fixed with sentinel keenness upon the 
door, and his hand upon a pistol. He called us early, ordered horses to 
be put to the or and told Giuseppe to make coffee in the mode he 
liked it. Giuseppe looked in an inquiring way, caught his eye, and im- 
mediately obeyed. 

The padre joined us, and very meekly asked permission to occupy a 
seat in our caléche, which, to my surprise, was courteously granted, and 
he was invited to partake of our early repast. The captain kept him in 
constant conversation, and although he changed his seat once or twice, 
always to rise for something and sit opposite to him, and never 
to be beyond reach of his pistols. I was confounded, for they seemed to 
be playing a = at movements. At length the word was given, “ Let 
us go!” and | was curious to see how the game would now be played, 





night from those I experienced thirty years ago, when I traversed this 


especially as some additional pieces had ap on the board, in the 
shape of the landlord’s wife, daughter, STaukoans all 


big bux- 





tain told our servant, who was also a soldier, to bring his little portman- | | 


whip, but spur your horses to a gallop, and keep them galloping till I 
bid you go slower. The moment you stop or crack your whip, I shall 
send a bullet through your head. Va!” 

Off we went, slapdash ; how long I know not, for I was overwhelmed 
with a, afraid the captain had become deranged, and that J might 
be the first victim of his violent temper. At length he called out: 
“ Piano! piano!” and we instantly passed through St. Antonin, where 
we met a military patrol, to whom the captain showed his passport, and 
said that there were suspicious characters on the road between this and 
Le Mauvais Pas. The officer bowed low, and ordered his men to keep a 
sharp look-out. As we proceeded, he smiled and exclaimed : “ Now we 
are safe, and can take breath a little—thanks to the holy Virgin and 
all the guardian saints for our deliverance!’ I ventured to say, that 
though some things did look rather suspicious in the inn, yet I could not 
fix upon anything really villainous, and should not have imagined any 
harm, unless I had perceived him to be upon his guard ; that I did not 
much like the landlord, yet the women were handsome, and I was much 
pleased with Fra Carlo; but the priest and himself seemed to be play- 
ing a game at seats and places, and he had certainly checkmated him at 


ast. 

“Yes,” said he; “it was a game for life. So Carlo Benevoluto has 
assumed the padre now! methinks he will not long wear thecowl. The 
man was in my regiment when I was with the Austrians, and he was con- 
demned to death for theft and murder, but escaped through the artifices 
of his brother, a priest, who was shot at Marengo, as he deserved. He 
has forgotten me ; but I well remember him, and that gash on bis fore- 
head, which I gave him when I cut him down, but missed splitting his 
skull. And yon bed—there has been foul play there. You are yet a 
young dog of war ; but I can smell blood anywhere : instantly smelled 
it, and traced it to the mattress, which I found all stained with gore. 
Had I fallen asleep, we should both have slept there our last sleep, as 
many, I fear, have done before ; but we shall hear if Captain Bocci, who 
passed last week, has arrived safely ; if not, they shall all be broken on 
the wheel. Those handsome women! I will wager a thousand scudi 
they were men in disguise: I never saw such women in Italy before. In 
such times as these, young man, you must be always watching, if 
you value your life and love Mademoiselle Fouchette ; and remember 
that walls have ears, and eyes too.” Ilintimated that I thought so when 
I saw him pointiog a pistol at a shadow twice during the night. “A 
shadow! it was the shade of Fra Carlo, and such shadows play with sti- 
lettoes : I saw one when his cloak was off as I passed through his room 
tocome to you. Ghosts do not fliach from a levelled pistol as he did.” 

At this moment the Frenchman bade me look, for we were approach - 
ing the dreadful spot. There, indeed, stood two ruinous houses, formin 
a large mass of building, with small grated windows and a high court, al 
shut up and going to decay. He looked and shrugged his shoulders, and 
continued : “ The cursed bandits! they met with a deserved fate. The 
manner of their capture I heard only by report, for we returned to 
France by another route. One evening, at dusk, two horsemen rode up 
to the inn ; but when the large gate was opened, one of the beasts be- 
came frisky, and refused to enter. This frightened the other, and they 
capered about, to the great discomfort of the landlord and his people, 
who could not come into the gateway or shut the door because of their 
antics. As they were becoming more quiet, a posse of gendarmerie 
dashed ia and took possession of the premises. A search was instituted, 
and the remains of 200 or 300 human bodies were found in the grounds, 
besides a great deal of concealed plunder. I need scarcely say that 
Italian justice did dreadful work with the murderers; and the ina has 
been shut up ever since. No one will venture into it—it is haunted; but 
the Mauvais Pas is still a dangerous place for lone travellers.’’ A car- 
binier at this moment rode up, and asked our party if we had seen any 
person on the road, for robbery had been committed a few days ago in 
that place. 


talk warmed us thoroughly, and we proposed retiring to rest. The ca Sa 
tain was shown into a bed-chamber which he did not at all fancy. e CLOUDS 
had before conversed about the Italian inns, and he bad cautioned me . 


The commonest natural phenomenon when regarded as the exponent 
of law becomes ennobled and beautified. From every visible fact invisi- 
ble relations radiate, the apprehension of which imparts a measure of de- 
light. There is a store of pleasure of this kind ever at hand for those who 
have the capacity to turn natural appearances to account. Itis pleasant, 
for example, to lie on one’s back upon adry green slope and watch the 
clouds furming and disappearing in the blue heaven. A few days back, 
the firmament was mottled with floating cumuli, from the eminences of 
which light of dazzling whiteness was reflected downwards, while the 
hollows which formed the complements of the vapour hills lay in dark 
shadow. From the fringe of one large field of cloud small vapour stream- 
ers stretched into space, which when attentively observed, were seen to 
disappear gradually, aud fiaally to leave no trace upon the blue sky. Oo 
the opposite fringe of the same cloud, and beyond it, small patches of 
milky mist were observed to appear, and finally to curdle up, so as to 
form little cloudlets as dense apparently as the large mass beside which 
they were formed. The couater processes of production and consump- 
tion were evidently going on at opposite sides of the cloud. In other 
places again, even in the midst of the serene firmament, white vapour 
patches were being formed. A moment previously, the space seemed 
absolutely void, and the sudden appearance of clouds in it excited that 
kind of surprise which might be supposed to accompany the observation 
of a direct creative act. They were really the indicators of what was 
going on in the unseen air. Without them no motion was visible ; but 
their appearance and disappearance proved not only the existence of mo- 
tion, but also the want of homogeneity in the atmospheric mass. Cur- 
reots were mingling, though we did not see them—currents possessing 
different temperatures and carrying different loads of invisible watery 
vapour. We know that trae vapour is invisible, that clouds are not true 
vapour, but vapour is precipitated by cold to a state of water. We know 
also that the amount of water which the air can hold in the invisible state 
of true vapour depends upon the temperature; the higher the tempera- 
ture of the air, the more water will it be able to take up. But when a 
portion of warm air, thus carrying its invisible charge, is invaded by 9 
current of low temperature, the vapour of the warm air is precipitated, 
and a cloud is the consequence. In this way two parcels of air, each of 
which taken singly may be perfectly transparent, produce by their mix- 
ture an opaque cloudy mass ; and thus a body of clear air, when it strikes 
the cold summit of a mountain, may render tha: mountain “ cloud- 
capped.” A case which illustrates the process on a small scale occurred 
some years ago in a Swedish ball-room. The weather was clear and 
cold, aad the ball-room was clear and warm. A lady fainted, and air 
was thought necessary to her restoration. An officer present tried to opeD 
the window, but it was frozen fast. He hewed it to pieces with his 
sword, the cold air entered, and it snowed in the room. A minute before all 
was clear, but the warm air of the room had sustained an amount of mois 
tare in a transparent condition which it was not able to maintain when 
mixed with the colder air from without. The vapour was first condensed 
and then frozen. Mountain chaius are very effective in precipitating the 
vapour of our south westerly winds ; and this sometimes to such an eX- 
tent as to produce totally diffe climates on the two sides of the same 

mountain group. This is most strikingly illustrated by the observations 

of Dr. Lloyd on the rain fall’of Ireland. Stations sitaated on the south- 

west side of a mouatain range showed, if we recollect aright, in some 
times the quantity of rain observed at stations on the 0! 
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0 The cloudless, 
and valleys with golden light. We watched him as 
se the sre a bill 2 — he Selly peor 
t a sunny landscape of exqu beauty was sp 
the atmosphere / very nt; bat now seemed suddenly 
to curdle into mist. Five minutes after the sun departed, a dense fog 
filled the valleys and drifted in fleecy masses up the sides of the hills. In 
an incredibly short time we found ourselves enveloped in local clouds so 
dense aso render our*retreat a matter of some difficulty. 

In this case, before the sun had disa: the air was evidently 
nearly saturated with trai mt vapour. But why did the vapour 
curdle up so suddenly when the sun departed ? Was it because the with- 
drawal of his beams rendered the air of the valleys colder, and thus 
caused the precipitation of the moisture diffused through the air? Not 
necessarily so, we imagine. We are rather inclined to look for au ex- 
planation to a direct action of the sun upon the atmospheric moisture 
than to the intermediation of cooled air. Let us explain. The beams 
which reach us from the sun are of a very composite character. A sheaf 
of white sunbeams, we know, is composed of an infinitude of coloured 
rays, the resultant effect of all upon the eye being the co of 
white light. But though the colours and shades of colour which enter 
into the composition of a sunbeam are infinite, for the sake of conve- 
nience we divide them into seven, which are known as the prismatic co- 
lours. The beams of the sun, however, produce heat as well as light, and 
there are different qualities of heat in the sunbeam as well as different 
qualities of light—nay, there are copious rays of heat in a sanbeam which 

ve no light at all, which probably never even reach the retina at all, 

t are tutally absorbed by the humours of the eye. Now one principal 
point to be remembered is, that the same substance may permit rays of heat 
ofa certain quality to pass freely through it, as transparent bodies per- 
mit light, while it may effectually stop rays of heat of another quality. 
But in all cases the heat that is stopped is expended in heating the body 
which stops it. Now, water possesses this selecting in an eminent de- 
gree. It allows the blue rays of the solar beam to pass through it with 
facility, but it stops a portion of the red rays, and it utterty absorbs the 
obscure rays of heat to which we have already referred ; and those are the 

ise rays which possess the most intense heating power. We eee here 
at once the powerful antagonism of the sun to the formation of visible 
fog, and we see, also, how the withdrawal of his beams may be followed 
by sudden condensation, even before the air has had any time to cool. 
As long as the solar beams swept through the valleys of Mortain, every 
particle of water that came in their way was dissipated and reduced to 
transparent vapour by the heat which the particle itself absorbed ; or, to 
speak more strictly, in the presence of this antagonism precipitation 
could not at all occur, and the atmosphere remained quently clear. 
But the moment the sun withdrew his beams the vapour present in the 
air was left to follow, without ——. its own tendency to condense, 
and the sudden curdling up of the vapour was the consequence. With 
regard to the air, its temperature may not only have remained sensibly 
unchanged for a time after the setting of the sun, but it may have actually 
become warmer through the heat set free by the act of condensation. It 
was not, we imagine, the action of cold air upon the vapour which pro- 
duced the effect, but it was the withdrawal of that solar force which water 
has the power to absorb, and in absorbing to become heated and dissipated 
ia true vapour. . ey: 

But the first phenomenon of this kind which it has ever been our lot to 
witness occurred more recently, as we stood with a friend upon a moun- 
tain head which commanded a view of the glacier of the Rhone from its 
origin to its end. The day had been one of cloudless splendour, and 
there was something awfal in the darkness of the firmament. This deep- 
ening of the blue of heaven is believed-by those who know the mountains 
to be an indication of a humid atmosphere. The transparency, however, 
was wonderful. The summits of Mont Cervin and Weisshora stood out 
in clear definition, while the mighty mass of the Finsteraarhorn rose with 
perfect sharpness of outline close at hand. As long as the sun was nearly 
vertical there was no trace of fog in the valleys, but as he sloped dowa 
the western heaven the shadow of the Finsteraarhorn crept over the snow- 
fields at its base. A dim sea of fog began to form, which after a time 
rose to a considerable height, and then rolled down like a river along the 
flanks of the mountain towards the valley of the Rhone. On entering 
the valley it crossed a precipitous rock barrier, down which it poured 
like a cataract ; but long before it reached the bottom it escaped from 
the shadow in which it had been engendered, and was hit once more by 
the direct beams of the sun. Its utter dissipation was the consequence, 
and though the billows of fog rolled on incessantly from behind, the 
cloud-river made no progress, but disappeared, as if by magic, where the 
sunbeams played upon it. The conditions were analogous to those which 
hold in the case of a glacier. Here the ice-river is incessantly nourished 
by the mountain snow—it moves down its valley, but does not advance 
in front. Ata certain point the consumption by melting is equal to the 
supply, and here the glacier ceases. In our case the cloud-river, nourished 
by the incessant condensation of the atmospheric vapour, moved down its 
valley, but ceased at the point where the dissipating action of the sun- 
beams equalled the supply from the cloud-generator behind.—London 
paper, August 28. 
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“ RENE,” AND CHATEAUBRIAND. 


The name of René has become typical among modern French writers 
to express what in England we know as the Byronic character. René is 
the lover of solitude and gloom, the haughty soul wrapt in itself, the 
mysterious, passionate, isolated being. Byronism has long passed away 
in England, and never affected, except very superficially, a nation from 
the spirit of which it was so alien. But René has continued for half a 
century to represent the serious side of French romance, and it is this ele- 
ment in French romance which it is so hard for Englishmen to under- 
stand, and of which it is so impossible for them to do more than compre- 
hend the existence. The light side of French writing, the ease, the play- 
fulness, and the neatness, we can enjoy; not perhaps with the full mea- 
sure of a Fr ’s appreciation, but with an enjoyment of the same 
kind. Every one is at home, whether he sympathizes or not, with Vol- 
taire or Balzac. But the serious side of French original writing is be- 
yond our grasp. We find things believed in and phrases employed which 
are entirely out of our beat. We can criticise them, of course ; that is, 
we can write down an English paraphrase of them and express the ob- 
vious fact that they do not fit into the groove of the English mind. But 
the thoughts bave never really passed through us. How is it possible 
that they should? Here we are, a people sitting under our own fig-tree, 
digging fields and riding over them, admiring our domestic models, con- 
tent with the happy compromises of our insular orthodoxy, and we are 
asked to throw ourselves into the state of mind which recognises that the 
best and wisest thing a man can do is to wander through forests and over 
mountain-tops, cherishing a great secret, tortured with an abysmal des- 
pair, imploring the Universe to break up for his gratification, invoking 
“ the good God” to hear and approve a profusion of prayers, execration 
and blasphemy, and fiading in catholicism a great idea, which though it is 
perhaps beneath his own superb contempt, is still nobly suited for other 

ple. There is no possible sympathy between the critic and the critic- 
: Feed. Were we to divest René of all its historical interest, to forget that 
it exercised a powerful influence over a generation which ardently ad- 
mired it, to put out of sight its connexion with the more recent literature 
of France, it would appear to us simply monstrous. The hero goes and 
lives among the Indians of Canada, and detests his fellow-creature, and 
calls on nature to wail with him, and at last we find that the reason of it 
all is that his sister was too fondly attached to him. Nothing can make 
us believe that this is natural or grand. All we can do with René, as with 
the whole of the serious side of the romances that have followed in its 
path, is to note that such things are a reality and are invested with a 
greatness to the minds of a considerable portion of the French nation. 

René is the next step in French fiction to Paul and Virginia, and the dif- 
ference between the two tales shows how powerful was the shock of the 
French Revolution. To those living in quiet times the mental state pro- 
duced by an event of this kind seems inexplicable. Chateaubriand said 
of St. Pierre, that he bad no elevation of soul. By this he meant that St. 
Pierre did not exhibit that excitement of the fancy, that audacity of ex- 
pression, that immensity of range in sentiment aad reflection which he 
himself considered the proper tribute of man to nature. To minds agi- 
tated with great emotions, relieved from the pressure and deprived of the 
guidance of routine, fixed customs, and acknowledged duties, in a time of 
terror, when fierce passions were excited and family ties disjointed, many 
things seemed possible and permissible from which sober men in ordinary 
circumstances would recoi). A sense of insecurity paved the way for a 
love of dangers and horrors. The fancy could not rest below the level of 
actual occurrences, and the first requisite of romance was that it should 
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ion a- 
struction as a fountain supplying current of vague and sombre thought. 
The notions of eternity and of the omnipresence of God were used to add 
the stimulus of terror to the fancy, and to keep up the tension of the 


mind to its fullest stretch, Then again the sense of inadequacy which 
creeps over the human mind when engaged in conflicts so much above its 
range that, if peslopand. they are sure to be engaged in artificially, in- 
spired a feeling of melancholy and disgust. Life was treated as a bur- 
den, and everything was ounced illusory. All this is reflected in 
René, and in the tales of which René is a section. The immense success 
of these tales at the time showed that Chateaubriand, like every novelist 
of genius, was only the mouthpiece of the thoughts of his contemporaries. 
And not only are the g l feelings floating in France at the era of the 
Revolution reflected in René, but its author, following in the steps of Rous- 
seau and St. Pierre, asks external nature to harmonize with and interpret 
his thoughts; and the vast forests of America are made to echo the des- 


val and image the vague sublimity of the solitary and passionate wan- 
erer, 


There is plenty of love and love-making in René. The hero is desola- 
teil for life by the unfortunate attachment of his sister, and out of com- 

liment to the customs of a tribe, he marries an Indian wife named 

eluta, whom he treats as a necessary evil, but who adores him. The pas- 
sion of love was so certain to be coloured by the general hue of thought 
and feeling represented by Chateaubriand, that we might be sure that 
the loves of René would mark a new stage in French literature. But if 
we had not the actual fact to guide us, we could not have expected that 
the innovation would have been so great. Although anticipated in Wer- 
ter, the view of love embodied in René was entirely new in France. M. 
Jules Janin has said that Manon Lescaut, Paul and Virginia and Atala (the 
first of the René stories) are three points in the same series. If so, what 
an immense interval separates the third from the second. In Manon Les- 
caut the description of love was simply realistic. In Paul and Virginia it 
was so far realistic that the attempt of the author was to exhibit the 
natural flow of feeling under given circumstances. But in René love is 
only a means to heighten the general effect of character, to give a vent 
to the outpourings of a disordered imagination, to — the sense of 
existence, and to deepen the shades of melancholy. With this aspect of 
love the writings of many later novelists have made us familiar, but we 
do not know Where to look for it in France before René. The first condi- 
tion of love which this class of romance writers require is that it shall 
be as exciting as possible. Sometimes this is effected by coarse artifices. 
and Chateaubriand has set the example of the coarsest. René is for ever 
haunted by the memory of the incestuous love of Amelia, and Atala is 
for ever on the point of breaking her enforced vows of virginity. These 
two notions, that guilt adds to pleasure and that pleasure to be enjoyed 
must be artfully protracted, are seized on so t iously by Chateau- 
briand as to make him worthy to be the literary father of all the most 
skilful indecencies of modern novelists. But the artifices by which the 
excitement is sustained in René are not all equally gross. Religion and 
external nature are called in to intensify passion. The language used by 
lovers is tremendous; they cannot convey their feelings by anything 
short of a prayer for a universal smash, In A/ala the heroine explains to 
her admirer that * sometimes she has wished to be, with him, the only 
living creature on the earth ; sometimes feeling a divinity which arrested 
her in her horrible transports, she has wished that this divinity could be 
annihilated, provided that, pressed in the embrace of her lover, she could 
have rolled from abyss to abyss with the débris of God and the world.” If 
these expressions were inserted in a realistic love story, nothing could be 
more absurd, but in a fiction of which the sole aim is to provoke and agi- 
tate the imagination, we may allow that nothing would be more provoca- 
tive and agitating that this union of fondness, recklessness, and impiety 
in a young female. 








In reading René, it is curious to remember that Chateaubriand was con- | 
sidered a leading champion of Christianity. If René is Christian, then of | 


all the odd forms Christianity has taken this is the oddest. It is true 
that in Atala, and elsewhere in these stories, a Catholic missionary is in- 
troduced to bless and reprove. But for any influence he exercises he 
might as well be in Olympus. In René there is a great religious scene, 
where Amelia takes the veil, but the only use of the religion is to make 
the love of this lady more gloomy and appalling. Her vows are but a 
piece of stage machinery, and exactly the same effect would have been 
produced if we had been told she had resolved to throw herself under the 
car of Juggernaut. She herself, in writing to her brother, confides to 
him very naively the value of her religious impressions. She assures 
him that she has been amply repaid for retiring iato a convent, because 
“c'est ici que la religion trompe doucement une ame sensible,” by which 
she means, as she explains in the next sentence, that for more violent 
love, religion substitutes a sort of burning chastity (une sorte de chas- 
teté brilante.) The nun gets the excitement after all, and she gets also 
the palm of virginity, which, we are told, God destined for Amelia. 
Personally, however, René is not content with this approximation to 
the real feelings of a grand soul. He is above being satisfied with this 
pious deceit and saintly mimicry of passionate excitement. He tastes all 
the delights of the genuine feeling. He plunges into solitude that he 
may revel in doubt and despair, and alternate the utterings of scepti- 
cism with the ravings of a blasphemous familiarity that seems to place 
the Being whom he addresses on a footing of precarious equality. Warn- 
ings are certainly given here and there that René was not perfect, and 
the offering of a passing adoration is laid at the shrine of many of the 
personages of Christian history and mythology, but the pervading senti- 
ment is, that Catholicism is beautiful and even true, but that René is too 
superior to have much to do with it. We may venture to guess that in 
this René reflected pretty closely the feelings of the author. Chateau- 
briand was proud of being the champion of Christianity, but he liked to 
consider himself as an independent sovereign who bad come to the rescue, 
not merely a subject who had but done his duty. There is a story that 
when be heard that fault was found with the Martyr's as not being strictly 
orthodox, he inveighed against the Christians of France presuming to be 
foolishly scandalized at anything written by a man who “had rendered 
them such great services in raising their altars from the dust.” And the 
religious tone of René has been caught up and repeated by later novelists, 
In the writers of romantic fiction, and especially in George Sand, we con- 
stantly come across the two gradations of religious feelings represented 
by René and Amelia, the very lofty and sublime genius that patronizes 
Catholicism and raises up its altars for other people to worship at, and 
the infirm mind that accepts the system in order to extract from it a 
—_ excitement that shall counterfeit the intenser gratification of carnal 
passion. 

In nothing, again, does the difference between René and its predeces- 
sors, or the likeness between René and its successors, make itself more 
felt than in the treatment of external nature. To seek in gloomy soli- 
tudes, in vast wildernesses, and in boundlesslandscapes, a harmony with 
the melancholy and the cravings of an eager, feverish, and disappointed 
mind, is a familiar modern idea, but it is one that does not find an expres- 
sion in French literature before René. For René nothing can be too 
mournful and wild. He tells us that he entered with feelings of ecstasy 
on the tempestuous months of autumn. He exaggerates these feelings to 
the utmost, and calls on the “longed-for storms” to bear him into the 
regions of another life. Every phase of nature, every sight, and every 
sound, is associated with his cherished ideas of death and destruction. 
The effect of solitude was, he says, that the disgust with life which he 
had felt since infancy came back on him with renewed force. This state 
of feeling is alien to anything like the patient, and accurate observation 
aud record of phenomena which characterized the writings of St. Pierre. 
But it is exactly calculated to foster the turn of thought which in every 
aspect of nature, finds the subject of a play of fancy. Chateaubriand had 
a real poetical genius, and his fancy was therefore often happy, striking, 
and original. To take, for instance, a well-known passage from Atala, 
when he is speaking of the moon. “ She rose,’’ we read, * in the middle 
of the night like a white vestal that comes from weeping over the bier of 
acompanion. Soon she spread throughout the woods that great secret 
of melancholy which she loves to tell to the old oaks and to the ancient 
shores of the sea.”’ Few persons would deny that the first of these sen- 
tences betrays a lively fancy, and the second was dictated by a genuine 
poetical feeling. But whatever may be their merit, it is unquestionable 
that they are totally modern. 

René, and the tales connected with it, are almost sure to disappoint an 
English reader who takes them up for the first time. He has not, aud 
cannot have, the slightest sympathy with the spirit in which they are 
written. Ile has none of the wants they were intended to satisfy, and 
none of the beliefs they were intended to impress. He will also find them 
dull in story, verbose und grandiloquent in language, with little truth of 
scenery, and still less truth of character. He will ask how they can 
possibly huve had the effect and the success attributed to them. The 
answer to this question must be found by looking to their place in the 
literary chronology of the country. These tales were the first indications 
of the change in thought and feeling which France had undergone, and 








of some of the most leading features in that change. 
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ing strains of which the first burden is to be found in René. It must have 
been a great shock that can have produced effects so permanent ; and in 
the tales of Chateaubriand we have at once a measure of its greatness and 
an epitome of its character. 


— 


THE IMPORTUNATE CANVASSER. 
This droll anecdote is related by a newspaper writer, dealing with that 
somewhat stale topic, French estimate of Eaglish character. 


As for the Englishman of higher rank, he is almost universally denoted 
on the stage and in the anecdotes detailing his physiology, as an animal 
endowed with boundless wealth, but displaying excessive fatuity in its 
disposal, and generally represented, too, labouring under the delusion 
that by profuse expenditure he can atone alike for all eins of omission 
or commission. Thus a Milor, who had heedlessly ordered a roaring fire 
to be made while a chimney-sweeper was yet at work in the flue, is re- 
lated to have flung unhesitatingly a handful of coin to the half-broiled 
and bewildered youth, asking at the same time, “Combien ¢a cofttait & 
Paris pour rétir- un ramoneur ?” 

With all hig droll eccentricities, the Englishman, however, is invariably 
alluded to az the possessor of that cool, indomitable courage which often 
prompts him to perform feats and to face dangers in so reckless a manner 
that his conduct not unfrequently verges upon fvolhardiness. He is, in 
short, supposed to be ever ready to encounter any peril that no one else 
can be found to brave. 

An absurd but apposite anecdote bearing upon this idiosyncracy has 
lately been circulated. A traveller who had passed with a guide safely 
through the Bréche de Roland, in the Pyrenees, suddenly conceived the 
idea of clambering an adjoining peak, simply because he was told that 
every one who had yet attempted it had paid the forfeit of his life. The 
more the guide endeavoured to dissuade him the more firmly he resolved 
to accomplish the task or perish. He had already achieved a third of 
the ascent of this almost perpendicular craig, overhanging a rocky gorge 
2,000 feet below, when, to his surprise, he heard the sound of hard breath- 
ing just behind. Looking over his shoulder he beheld a stranger cling- 
ing by his hands and feet, and yet toiling steadily and manfully up the 
same fearful path. “ Ah!’ exclaimed he, “you come to share with me 
the glory of this undertaking?” “Nota notion of the sort.’ “You 
want, then, doubtless, to enjoy the sublimity of the prospect from the 
top?” “Nothing further from my intention.” “Are you aware that 
every step is at the hazard of your life?’ “ Undoubtedly.” “ Then, let 
me ask, what on earth can bring a sane man on such an errand ?”’—* I 
have an object.” 

The Englishman smiled ; both set to work again, resolutely digging 
their nails into the granite clefts, At last finding themselves on a pla- 
teau a few feet square, covered with ice, they halted for a few moments, 
when the stranger, raising his hat, respectfully observed, ‘‘ You can 
hardly deny, Sir, that you are at every step encountering great risk, nor 
can you I think, under the circumstances, tail to admit the value of my 
wares,” * * * “ You have at the least chosen,” said the Englishman, “ an 
extraordiaary spot for disposing of them, with the clouds a thousand feet 
beneath us, and the thermometer much below freezing.” ‘Oh! not a 
word about that. I’ve got all we want at hand—pen, ink, and paper, 
and you can use my shoulder for a desk. I aman agent to the Company 
for Insurance agaiust Accidental Death. Before you go higher let me 
entreat of you to think of your family and to fill up this form.’ The 
Englishman smiled at the oddity of the proceeding, signed the form, gave 
a check for the premium, and was never heard of afterwards. The agent 
cautiously descended, satisfied with bis commission and at having zeal- 
ously discharged his duty to his employers. 

—— 
THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION DISCUSSES BRITISH COLUMBIA. 

The British Association has been in session lately at Leeds. On the 
24th ult., a subject full of interest to many of our readers came up ; and 
the report of what took place is subjoined. 


The next paper read related to British North America, being entitled 
“ Notes on the Geography of British North America, more particalarly 
British Columbia, Frazer River, &c.” Dr. Norton Shaw, secretary to 
the Royal Geographical Society, was the author of it, and read it to the 
assembly. It commenced by referring to the exploration of the interior 
of North America, the first steps towards which Dr. Shaw attribated 
more to the French than to the English, the early Anglo-Saxon settlers 
in that country confining their attention chiefly to agricultural pursuits. 
The essay proceeded to give an account of the various discoveries which 
have been made in North America, alluding minutely to those made 
since the cession of Canada by France to Great Britain in 1763. He re- 
ferred to the reward of £20,000 offered by the English Parliament in 
1745 for the discovery of a north-west passage, and to the explorations 
stimulated by an organized association of the traders of Canada, under 
the name of the “ North-West Company,’’ whose right of trading, he ob- 
served, they not unreasonably supposed was altogether irrespective of 
the charter of the “ Hudson Bay Company,” since they existed before the 
cession of Canada to the English, and the King of England could not, of 
course, grant what did not belong to him. The paper next gave a suc- 
cinct description of the geographical position of the Frazer River, the 
a of the coast, called the Rocky Mountaius, and British Colum- 

ia. 

Dr. Shaw gave interesting information also with reference to the cli- 
mate of the country, the facilities of communication from one point to 
another, and the characteristics of the rivers and the mountains. Speak- 
ing of British Columbia, he said that the face of the country presented a 
succession of mountain ridges, valleys, and piains, the more fertile dis- 
tric's lying, for the most part, between the Cascade mountaius and the 
ocean. The portion of the country which lay between the Cascade 
mountains and the Pacific was subject to a remarkable equal tempera- 
ture, the mean being about 54° Fahrenheit. There were only about 
four months of winter, and all fruits and vegetables were as early as in 
Canada. In many respects the climate of the middle section was less 
favourable ; it was subject to droughts, and was warmer in summer and 
colder in winter, The air, however, was pure and healthy. The east- 
ern section, under the snows of the Rocky Mountains, could not be 
praised for its climate. It was subject to great and sudden changes of 
temperature, occasionally going through all the gradations of summer, au- 
tumn, and winter in a single day. The western section was well adapted 
for agricultural operations. All kinds of grain could be produced in 
abundance, and pears, apples, and all kinds of vegetables grown in 
England succeeded admirably. The undulating surface of the hills was 
well wooded, bearing trees of various kinds. The eastern section was 
favourably spoken of ; and in the course of his remarks upon the Fraser 
River Dr. Shaw stated that it abounded in fish, as also did the other 
rivers in the district. Geese, ducks, and waterfowl! were plentiful in the 
spring andsummer. In the western section of the country wild animals 
of various kinds were met with in great numbers. 

Sir Roderick Murchison said that he thought the subject of Dr. Shaw’s 
paper was of great importance, especially as very valuable auriferous de- 
posits had lately been discovered along the chain of mountains connect- 
ing British North America with Russian America. With respect to the 
physical geography of the district, they would, no doubt, receive addi- 
tional information from Sir John Richardson, the companion of Frank- 
lin, with whose presence they were favoured, and Lord Goderich would 
probably advert to the importance of this region to Great Britain. 

Sir John Richardson said that the facts given in Dr. Shaw’s paper had 
evidently been collected with great care, but he thou:ht that justice had 
scarcely been done to the Hudson’s Bay Company. In speaking of the 
credit due to the Hudson’s Bay Company he (Sir John) alluded particu- 
larly to their treatment of the natives throughout Canada. Nowhere in 
North America was the red man to be found except in that portion of the 
country which was under the management of the Hudson’s Bay Company. 
They had treated the Indians kindly, and had encouraged missionaries to 
go among them, by whose iustrumentality the greater portion of the na- 
tives had become Christians, and were springiag up as a Christian com- 
munity. He feared that the discovery of gold in the vicinity of the 
Frazer River would tend to sweep the Iadians from the face of the earth, 
as had been the general result of the influx of the white man iato the 
territories of the red man. Uuless the gold seekers conducted themselves 
orderly a long time wou'd not elapse before they were at war with the 
natives. Sir John Richardson mentioned one or two facts in reference to 
the climate of the country, and 

Lord Goderich next made some observations on the subject of the 
paper. He said he fully believed that that portion of the British posses- 
sions which had been referred to was of great political and national im- 
portance. He thought that a very considerable portion of it was per- 
fectly available for the purposes of colonization, and might be cultivated 
with advantage. A committee ot the House of Commons, of which he 
was a member, came to the conclusion, about 18 months ago, that the 
country on both sides of the Rocky Mountains, particularly westward of 











them, might be made in a short time available for colonization. How to 
deal with the Indians was a very difficult question. No doubt, hitherto, 
wherever the red race had come into communication with the white it 
had gradually diminished and disappeared. bat be did not think that fact 
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- - Tennant alluded to the difference in the value of the gold 
obtained in Australia and California and that which had been found ia 
British Columbia. He said that Australian gold was worth £4 an ounce, 
Californian, £3 15s., and that got from the Fraser River district £3 11s. 
He strongly urged that attention should be directed to the importance of 
procuriog other metals besides such as copper, tia, silver, &c., 
pa me pee pare cg be found in the ore from which gold was ob- 
tained, acd which would prove opeiy as remunerative as what was ge- 
nerally considered the more precious metal. (Hear, hear.) 

Lieut.-Col. James, the superintendent of the Ordnance survey, gave an 
interesting statement of the steps which have been taken by the Govern- 
ment for the exploration of the new colony of Columbia. He ex 
a belief that the men who were making that survey, by uniting the qua- 
lifications of tae soldier and the artificer, would be enabled to preserve 
order in the country, and also to assist in providing the necessary appli- 
ances for the establishment of a new colony. (Hear, hear.) 

The discussion was closed by the Chairman observing that he hoped 
that public attention would be aroused to the importance of the subject, 
and intimating that the question of a railway communication through 
the British territories in North America would form the subject of a pa- 
per to be read at a future meeting of the section. 


SRE oneal 
FASHIONS FOR OCTOBER. 


The weather is variable and uncertain, and though a day of summer 
° temperature gs yf intervenes, yet autumnal costume is now gene- 
rally adopted. For plain out-door dress, silks, striped transversely, are 
much in favour. Gros de Naples of rich dark hues, with desigas woven 
in velvet, are worn in a superior style of out-door dress. The newest 
autumnal silks have very large — in stripes, chequers, or ramages 
of flowers. Tartan, always in favour with her Majesty during the Royal 
visit to Balmoral, is this year extremely fashionable. Fancy tartans, in 
silk or poplin, are worn for morning out-door dress ; and the rich colours 
of the clan tartans show very effectively in satin or velvet, for dinner or 
evening costume. A fashionable Parisian modiste has recently made a 
dress of rich tartan velvet for the Queen of Greece. The colours are 
particalarly rich and brilliant. 

Dresses of a novel description of brocaded silk, called matelassé, are 
made in every variety of colour. These dresses have quilles in rich and va- 

° ried designs, but sometimes consisting merely of broad transverse stripes. 
Nothing can be more — than a robe of matelacsé, having black 
quilles on a green ground. 

The Czarina robe at present enjoys high favour in Paris. It has two 
skirts—the lower one of plain mauve-coloured silk, and the upper one 

of alternate breaths of mauve and white. The quilles consist 
of a variety of elegant designs figured in white silk, and producing some- 
thing like the effect of Alengon lace. 
ith respect to the make of dresses, it may he observed that basques 
are gradually ye They are now worn only with dresses suit- 
able for negligé, and are never seen in eveniog.costame. Even high 
dreasea e of the richest and most costly silks have no basque at the 
waist ; but the corsage is usually pointed both in front and the back. A 
waistband of the colour (or in various colours) harmonising with the 
dress is very fashionable. It may be fastened by a brooch or buckle in 
front of the waist. A broad ribbon sash, fastened in a bow and long ends 
in front, is also very fashionable. 

A combination of crape and velvet is much employed for autumn bon- 
nets, and the effect is extemely pretty. We have scen a bonnet of white 
crape, having a fanchon of violet-coloured velvet, edged with black 
lace. Round the back part of the crown there was a demi-wreath of vio- 
lets of two tones of colour. The under trimming of this bonnet consis- 
ted of a cordon of violets passing across the upper part of the forehead, 
and at each side full ruches of blonde. Another very elegant bonnet has 
been made of tartan velvet and trimmed with lace. Velvet flowers, of 
the various colours composing the pattern of the tartan, are tastefully 
disposed in the blonde ruche of the under trimming. A bonnet intended 
for mourning is made of mauve-coloured crape, of two shades, and trim- 
med with black velvet and jet. Under the brim are bouquets of violets, 
intermingled with jet flowers. A bonnet of white crape and groseille- 
coloured velvet has two small white feathers waving gracefully on one 
side. The under trimming consists merely of a bandeau formed of a 
plaiting of groseille velvet. A very elegant mourning bonnet has been 
made of black ee and lle-de-riz. The strings are of sarcenet, in 
broad siripes of white and black. Under the brim, on one side, there 
was a bow of the same ribbon, but of narrower width, and the blonde 
ruche forming the cap is quite plain. 

The bournouse is likely to be the fashionable form for winter cloaks. 
For ordinary walking dress it is made in gre , brown, or black cloth. 
Velvet will also be a favourite material. The bournouse is unquestion- 
ably very elegant when ray | worn ; and, above all, when properly 
cut. To set well it ought to be shaped so as to fit closely at the neck, 
and to flow behind as if cut longer at the back than in frout. The hood 
should be without any complication of fulds, and simply trimmed. 

Among the most elegant novelties in the department of lingerie may 
be mentioned some pretty morning caps of worked muslin, lined with 
pink, blue, or jonquille coloured silk. Others, made of embroidered or- 
gandy, are, with small coques of ribbon, disposed as a wreath of flowers. 
—Under sleeves are composed chiefly of puffs of tulle and rows of lace, 
with trimmings of narrow velvet or ribbon.—A very pretty style of un- 
der sleeve, intended for demi-toilette, consists of a single large puff, with 
bouillonés running longitudinally ; within the bouillonés insertions of 
eoloured ribbon, terminated by bows. This sleeve has a cuff, edged with 
@ bouilloné, with running of ribbon, and fastened by a bow. 

Fans still continue very large in size ; but many Parisian ladies of high 
fashion, in imitation of their grandmothers, use fans of different sizes and 
styles for different ions : for instance, the large Louis XV. fan is re- 

opera and for evening parties, and small pocket fans, of a 

plain description, are used on occasions not demanding so elegant a style 

of dress, Many of the newest Parisian fans are truly magnificent. The 

paintings which adorn them are finished works of art, and the mountings 

are of splendid workmanship, in ivory, sandal-wood, or mother-of-pearl ; 

ro = of gold and silver elaborately wrought.—London Jil. 
ews, 2. 
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INDIA. 
The latest accounts are dated Bombay, September 7. The principal 
news is thus condensed by Telegraph. 


Centra Inpia.—The Gwalior rebels, after their defeat on the 14th of 
August, fled in a southeasterly direction, giving out that it was their in- 
tention to enter the Bombay Presidency, vid Mundisore. However, on 
finding this line of retreat was menaced by the force from Nemuch, under 
Col. Franke, they turned north, towards Bheelware, and on the 28th Au- 

reached Jabra Patnee, which they surrounded. After some days’ 
Sehung with the Rana’s troops, obtained possession of the town, 
ich they have plundered. The a fled, and is now in Col. Lock- 
hart’s camp at Soosneen. Soosneen 1s fifty-five miles off Oojein. A 
column, under Col. Hope Grant, left Indore on the 3d instant, to support 
the one which had been previously detained under the command of Col. 
Lockhart, of her Majesty’s 92d Highlanders. The rebels are in full pos- 
session of Patteen, erecting defences, and throwing up breastworks on the 
roads of approach—Adil Mobamid has moved from Jerouge, and taken 
n of Poorasea. The movement threatens Bhalsa and towards 

.—A small force from Abamabad attacked and dispersed a body 

ef Mambranees and Bheels at Mundelte on the 22d of August. The rest 






































































































































of constructing a line of railway cay the peeing te 8 J.S. Byrne. The prize was a 





A Spreirep Sative-Matcu.— Bell’s Life in London gives the follo 
ption of the Irish Model-Yacht Club Match at Kingstown 


said descri —spiri 
of the was from its contiguity to the United | if a little over-done, 2 Oy ee Se reyes Sn 
ee re seETT cetenna etiaotiente’ iran ~ to the prac- | Bijou, 10, R. D. Kane, Esq.; Dove, 114, T. D. Esq.; Virago, 12, Capt. 


puree of 15 sovereigns ; the course was from 
their own anchors in the harbour, round a flag-boat moored one naatic 
mile E.N.E. of the harbour’s mouth, leaving it on the port hand ; thence 
to the West Buoy of Dublin Bar, off Poolbeg Lighthouse, leaving it on 
the starboard haad ; from whence to the Eastern Buoy of the same Bar, 
also to be left on the starboard b back to the harbour flag-boat. 
This course to be raced three times round, winning in the harboar, leav- 
ing the flag-ship, the oa R. D. Kane, Esq., on the starboard hand. 
= nem , inclusive of the beat to windward, would give about 16 nau- 
¢ miles. 
At 1:56 the starting gan fired, in the midst of a fresh sou-west squall, 
and the three little clippers careened to the strong blast as if they 
never meant to right again, causing many a fair bosom to beat anxiously 
for the safety of their reckless crews. The Virago baving dragged her 
anchor for a co le distance, obtained a decided lead ; but the Bi. 
jou and Dove, fresh on her tracks, soon settled down to their work. and 
ranging alongside of each other beam and beam, seemed scarcely to heed 
their flying antagonist, so absorbed were they in their relative manceuvres. 
The wind was very fresh at south-west, veering occasionally to the south 
east, bringing a heavy rolling sea into the bay. It was a beautiful sight 
as they ran the down course for the buoys of the bar, each daring little 
vessel alternately lifted on the summit of a great foam-capped wave, the 
tiny black hull, a mere speck beneath a pile of snowy canvas, sweeping 
along with amazing speed, now surrounded by roaring seething breakers, 
anon dashing the spoon-drift in clouds before them as they burst through 
the great walls of water, and sped mockingly away from the angry seas 
which chased them. On nearing the west buoy the Dove challenged for 
the lead, and drew a clear length ahead of her rival, who, luffiag short 
up, endeavoured to fasten upon her weather quarter ; they were at this 
time carrying their booms on the starboard hand, and closing the buo 
fast, so that the Bijou took nothing by her manceuvre, and “jibe ho” it 
must be if they carried the masts away, for neither would yield an inch, 
and the craft that staved round was doomed ; in they went like “ rare- 
uns,” determined to do or die. Down came the topsail of the Dove like 
magic, over went her boom, with the main sheet rounded in to a nicety, 
and away she went, with the wind abeam, for the Eastern Buoy. The 
Bijou, handled in equally beautiful style, jibed without hurting a rope 
yarn, and both went a rare pace through the heavy cross sea, overhauling 
the Virago hand over hand, who, handled admirably and with great judg- 
ment, had held her lead up to this point well. As they neared the “Gen- 
leman in Red,” they stripped for a regular dusting match to wind- 
ward ; housed their topmasts, stowed away their topsails, and sharpened 
the sheets home on a taut bowline. In a short time the Dove began to 
move away like a live thing from the Bijou and Virago, looking up near- 
ly two points to windward of both ; and, declaring to win, went for the 
harbour flag-boat, which she weathered in two tacks ; the Bijou, steadil 
and exquisitely handled, running a cautious waiting race, the wary Vi- 
rago watching both vessels like a hawk, waiting but the fatal moment of 
a spent topmast or bowsprit to make her dire swoop. Onwards, how- 
ever, scathlessly and fearlessly dashed the hardy little canvas backs, and 
the second and third rounds were accomplished in a like fashion. After 
rounding the eastern buoy for the last time the wind veered more to the 
south and eastward, and a “ fresh hand to the bellows” came roaring up 
the bay ; the yay lay a good fall for the harbour ; the crew of the 
Dove proceeded to take in her gaff topsail, when the cleat at the end of 
the gaff drew, and the topsail sheet getting jammed between the sheave 
and it, all efforts cf her crew were unavailing to start the sheet, and to 
send a band aloft to clear it would have been madness in such asea. The 
Bijou, with a neat, narrow-headed ed topsail set, came pn peer | along 
at a speed which threatened ily to wrest the well-won and hardly- 
sailed laurels from the Dos: ; but she was not caught a0 softly ; clapping 
a tackle on the gaff topeail halyard, her crew steadied the sail aloft again, 
and — her along a good clean full, shoved her bowsprit past the flag- 
ship a g winning first, where one of the best-contested and hardest- 
sailed matches of the season was terminated in the following order and 
times :—Dove 4h. 54m. 25s. ; Bijou 4h. 55m. 18s. ; Virago 4h. 59m. 10s. The 
allowance of time for diffi of t ge was 30 ds, per ton, coa- 
sequently the Dove, coming in 53 seconds ahead, won, with eight se- 
conds to spare. —_ 
Tue Buckieran System.—Mr. Buckle is of opinion that more may be 
learned respecting the moral nature of man from statistical facts than 
from all the accumulated experience of ages. But he does not tell us 
what has been learned, nor does be attempt to point out in what way the 
statistical facts are to be employed in gaining that deeper insight iato 
man’s moral natare which he asserts may be obtained from them, and 
which all previous generations of mankiod in the want of statistics have 
failed to acquire. M. Quetelet is cited as bearing testimony to the con- 
stancy of the dumerical results in everything relating to the commission 





uniformly employed in the same proportion. His evidence has been be- 
fore the world for more than twenty years ; and his facts are beyond dis- 
pute. Other events—in which we should expect less regularity than in 
the commission of crime—have also been registered with a similar result. 
The number of letters going through the Post Office in the same place 
every day—nay, the number from which the direction is omitted—dis- 
close a remarkable uniformity. Mr. Buckle’s inference is, that we 
must submit to an annual average of murders and suicides, as well 
as to an annual average of undirected letters ; and as these figures 
are laws with him, it would be idle to attempt to escape from their 
operation. 

If this is indeed the case, it is obvious that a great deai of injustice is 
annually perpetrated. Jack Sheppard, Mrs. Elizabeth Brownrigg, James 
Greenacre, and a host of others who have undergone the extreme penal- 
ties of the law, were very hardly used. Modern and future offenders 
may claim the protection of the new philosophy, which, if logically fol- 
lowed out, should extend impunity to them. It has hitherto been sup- 
posed that the individual delinquent was answerable to society for his 
misdeeds. Now by the light of Mr. Buckle’s system we learn that, on 
the contrary, it is society at large that is answerable to the culprits who 
are so unlucky as to be the persons who commit offences and suffer for 
them. The whole manner of proceeding must be changed. The judge 
presiding at the Old Bailey, at the assizes, would have to make some- 
thing like the following address at the close of a criminal trial :—* Pri- 
soner at the bar, you have been found guilty by a jury of your country- 
men of a most atrocious murder. I will not now detain you to dis 
cuss the probability of their verdict being right. The excellent treatises 
on Probability, which I understand have been recentiy substituted for the 
copies of an antiquated volume of Hebrew legends, which used formerly 
to be regularly placed in the prisoners’ cells for their perusal, will be 
sufficient to satisfy you on that point. 

“Under the old system it would have been my painful daty to order 
you for almost immediate execution : you are now, however, only an ob- 
ject of pity. Somebody must have committed a murder about this time. 
It is not your fault, but your misfortune that you are the man. But I 
am now happy to acquaint you that the number of murders committed 
since the beginning of the year is still below the pro’ average ; and 
unless the average is exceeded before the 31st of next ember, society 
cannot think of banging you for a crime for which you are not morally 
responsible. Therefore, unless more murders are committed during the 
remainder of the current year, you will be entitled to a free jon at 
its expiration. You will only remaiu in custody until the criminal re- 
turns are duly completed, and you will probably then be at liberty. It 
would be useless for me to caution you against a repetition of your of- 
fence, because that must depend on your antecedents, and not upon your 
volition.”—Quarterly Review for July. 


A Dirry Russian Trick.—When Count Putiatin was guilty of a disin- 
genuous trick of sending a courier home without any hint to Lord Elgin 
or to Baron Gros that he possessed any such facilities for rapid commani- 
cation some disgust was occasioned among the diplomacy of civilized 
Europe. It was not a yoy advantage gained, it was an i u 
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of crime. Even the instraments by which murders are committed are | 8 











to a footing on Chinese went up in Lord Elgin’s 
sleeve. We find no fault with him for immediately to counter- 
plot Lord Elgin, nor do we eee nore be See attem 
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» Sept. 24. 
Ristori AND THE AvustRIANs.—The Paris correspondent of the Globe, 
writing on Sunday evening, 19th September, says :—I spoke of Ristori’s 
triumphant Progress through Italian capitals as the representative of 
the heroine Juditta. That progress has now been stopped by the Aus- 
nag pee Her last display was at Venice, and when she broke forth 
into the grand passage, “ Tell your children that they inherit from usa 
country, and the land that God gave them let them clear of all hostile 
invaders!” the cries of encore were so terrific, and the counter-shouting of 
Austrian officers from the boxes, that Ristori was forced off the stage, 
and a serious scuffle took place between her companions and the police, 
which ended in a proclamation against any further revival of the Widow 
of Bethulia, who despatched Holophernes and scattered the Assyrians. 





Lorp PaLmerston anD THE “Sick Mavy.”’—A Paris letter in the Nord 
of Brussels has the following :—“ Lord Palmerston, during the last days 
of his residence at Paris, saw more than once Lord Stratford de Redcliffe, 
Lord Cowley, Lord Howden, Baron de Rothschild, and M. Thiers. M. 
Thiers came up from his retreat at Franconville, where he is completing 
the last two volumes of his ‘ History of the Empire,’ to see the ex-Minis- 
ter. Atone of their meetings at the Hotel Bristol, Lord Stratford de Red- 
cliffe was present, and the conversation having turned on the state of 
Turkey, M. Thiers asked Lord Palmerston if he thought the ‘ sick man’ 
was about to die. The English statesman replied, according to his cus- 
tom, by pleasantry :—‘ I was one day walking in the streets of London,’ 
said he, ‘ when a person told me that my pockethankerchief was hanging 
out of my pocket, and that I should loseit. Thank you, Sir,’ I answered, 
* but I believe that unless some one pulls it out it will not fall! Well, 
Turkey is in the same position—if she be not thrown down, she will, I am 


Y | convinced, maintain herself perfectly !’ ” 


Havetock anp His Sotprers.—“ Afier the battle of Busserat Gange, 
our General passed down the narrow street, thronged with wearied sol- 
diers. They, on observing him, cried out :—‘ Clear the way for the Gene- 
ral!’ To this he instantly made answer :—‘ You have done that well al- 
ready.’ Never was compliment more happily timed, or more warmly 
appreciated, they were literally transported with delight, praise being 
the soldier’s coveted reward and best stimulant. Despite his reserved 
manner, no man is more capable of conciliating, I had almost said com- 
pelling, regard than Gen. Havelock.”—Major North’s Journal of an En- 
glish Officer in India. 








LAURA EKEENE’S THEATRE, 624 BROADWAY, 
The Most El t Place of Amusement in the City. 
HE ENTERTAINMENTS ARE UNIVERSALLY ACKNOWLEDGED TO BE OF THE 
most chaste character, being sustained by a 
STRONG STAR COMPANY. 


Messrs. BLAKE, Messrs. J. S. BROWNE, 
COULDOCK, JEFFERSON, 
SOTHERN, WAaALCorT 
BUBNETT, PETERS. 
Mrs. BLAK Miss SARA STEVENS. 


E, 
Miss MINNIE MACARTHY. Madlle. LAMOUREUX. 
and Miss LAURA KEENE. 
ADMISSION—Fifty and Twenty-five Cents. 


N's GARDEN....... Miss Agnes Robertson & Mr. Bourcicault, 








CHURCH’S GREAT PAINTING OF 
NIAGARA, 
RETURNED, AND ON EXHIBITION, WITH T. J. BARKER'S 
pet) ; 
Or, The Carnival Race at Rome. 
15 feet by 9. 
i? TWO MAGNIFICENT PAINTINGS, TOGETHER WITH AN IMMENSE COL- 
lection of CHOICE and VALUABLE ENGRAVINGs, in packages of from $5 to $500 
ory Pag TO BE PRESENTED to the general body of CASH SUBSCRIBERS ior the fac-simile of N[A- 
GABA, BEAUTIFULLY PRINTED IN COLOURS, now publishing by us. 
Artists’ Proofs, Mounted, $30; Prints, $15. 
For farther particulars, send fora Prospectus. __ 
Admission to view sotu Paintings, Twenty-five Cents. 
WILLIAMS, STEVENS, WILLIAMS & GO., No. 353 Broadway. 


PINE ARTS. 
WINTERHALTER’S CELEBRATED “ FLORINDE,” 
With other fine pictures of Freach Artists, such as C. L. Muller, Isambert, Compte Calix, 
Lanfant de Metz, Fichel Banme, &c., &c., now on exhibition. Admission 25 cents. 
GOUPIL & CO.. Broadway. 
(M. KNOEDLER, Successor.) 


BRADY’S GALLERIES, 


359 Broadway, N. Y.,and Pennsylvania Avenue, Washington, D.C. 
HE COLLECTION OF PORTRAITS OF THESE GALLERIES ARR THE MOST 
celebrated and valuable in this ventey. Photographs of the MEMBERS OF THE 
ENATE, aod HOUSK OF RERESENTATIVES at Washington, and MEMBERS OF THE 
A a LEGATIONS, are on exhibition, taken during last Session of Congress at 
ington 








DaGusreeoryrss, Minatores, and Portraits, can be copied to any desired size, and 
finished in Ou or Water Co.ours, or in Mezzorint Stris. 








Drep—In Toronto, at his father’s residence, on Sunday, the 10th October, 1858, 
after a protracted illness, Georck A. Baxser, Jun., B.A., Trinity College ; M.A. 
University College, in his thirtieth year. 








To CorresPonDENTS.—Several new subscribers in various parts of the coun- 
try, having selected our print for 1849, The First Trial by Jury, write to ask 
for an explanation of it. It is copied from the prize Cartoon, by C. W. Cope, 
which obtained a government prize of £300, and is now one of the fresco-paint- 
ings that adorn the new Houses of Parliament. The scene is an imaginary one, 
intended to illustrate the probable origin of the institution. A murder has been 
committed ; and the King, assisted by two members of his Witan (as the Coun- 
cil was called in the days of Alfred,) has entrusted to twelve chosen men the 
duty of determining on the guilt or innocence of an accused prisoner. The wife 
and son of the victim make up the group—the son pleading for conviction. 


ss RETTER AILIBIOI. 


NEW YORK, SATURDAY, OCTOBER 16, 1858. 


























News from Home Scarce; Gossip Abundant. 

There is comparative stagnation in the political life of Europe, al- 
though the diligent caterer for the public eye or ear seldom lacks ma-, 
terial for speculation, if he choose to descant upon every rumour set 
afloat. Nor indeed is there a moment when absolute quiet prevails. The 
cauldron is always seething more or less, if the interest of the reading 
public is not now-a-days quite so easily aroused as it was wont to be, 
ere legions of active and acute minds found regular occupation in pur- 
veying for the world’s curiosity—From London our despatches come 
down to the 2nd inst., and are sufficiently barren. In the absence then 
of news, and though we do not usually pay much attention to the thou- 
sand and one bits of gossip that find their way into the metropolitan pa 
pers, it may be amusing to cast an eye upon one or two trifles that have 
lately been made prominent. 

The utter rout of Lord Palmerston and the Whigs by Lord Derby and the 
Conservatives, and the apparently firm hold which the latter have taken 
of office, have exasperated the so-called Liberal press ; and it misses no 
opportunity of annoying, where it cannot seriously injure. The Morning 
Post, supposed, and we believe with reason, to be under the im- 
mediate influence of the ex-Premier, has distinguished itself latterly by 

pening an ingeniously double-shotted gun upon the devoted Chief of 
the Cabinet. For understanding the adroitness of the attack, it is ne- 
cessary to bear in mind that there are two great impediments to Lord 
Palmerston’s much-coveted return to his former post—the one being 
Lord Derby, the actual occupant—the other being Lord John Russell, an 
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ever-present rival. A simple assault upon the former might at the mo- 
ment be out of place, and lost labour ; while to assail the latter alone 
might wear an air of weakening the Opposition indiscreetly. But the 
chance of killing both birds with one stone was a temptation not to be 
resisted ; and the Post accordingly asserts with malice prepense that 
Lord Derby has ventured to consult Lord John upon the details of his 
forth-coming Reform Bill. The drift of course was to injure either party 
in the estimation of his immediate followers, to whom a league of the 
sort implied would be by no means acceptable. Lord Palmerston was 
naturally to be benefitted in proportion to the success of this ruse, and 
to regain théreby eome of those steps which he has lost in popular fa- 
your. The petard however, so far as we can perceive, has burst with no 
damage, and even with very little noise. Never mind; the Post can 
vary its offensive tactics at diseretion, and may find some day an open 
joint in the enemy’s armour. 

The Times too, a far more formidable foe, is bent upon the same mis- 
chief, and has fairly run to ground the Premier’s sale of a portion of his 
racing stud. In our last week’s issue we copied the first chapter of its 
lively denunciation based hereupon; and have now to record that this 
has been pertinaciously followed up. The occasion was furnished by a 
well informed correspondent of the great journal in question, who showed 
that Lord Derby had only exercised his undoubted right, in buying-in his 
most valuable horses, when he found that they would not bring the 
prices at which he estimated them. For us outsiders the matter becomes 
a mere trifle, so soon as it is obvious—and in fact it was formally intima- 
ted—that the Premier did not contemplate an entire abandonment of his 
favourite recreation. On the whole, the Opposition has gained nothing 
by this rather small stroke, which has only served to give a little amuse- 
ment to the Town during the proverbially dull month of September. It 
has but brought out some pleasant skirmishing in print, the only bit of 
which, that may survive for practical use, being a caustic word of advice 
given by the Times in taking leave of the subject. It recommends Lord 
Derby to do with his Administration what he has just done with his stud 
—namely, to weed it of the “screws.’”’ Fas est ab hoste doceri : it is by no 
means improbable that the Premier may act upon the hint, which is the 
very last thing that the partisan Times would desire. 

At length a formal abstract of the Treaty with China has been promul- 
gated from the Foreign Office ; but its fifty-six articles had been pretty 
well gleaned previously, and the contents laid before the public in sum- 
maries more or less elaborate. In view of Chinese exclusiveness and 
antipathy ‘o foreigners, the Treaty is indeed a signal success, even if one 
party to it has a covert intention to disregard it—which game hereafter 
will be a dangerous one to play with Great Britain or France. Lord 
Elgin has undoubtedly earned much credit by his skilful management, 
and has received the first instaiment of his reward in being nominated a 
Grand Cross of the Bath. That he will accept the appointment of resi- 
dent Minister at Pekin, unless for a very limited period, we think exceed- 
ingly improbable. Furthermore we have only to say that the amount of 
indemnity—variously reported—is settled by the document before us. 
The sum payable is two millions of taels for injury to British property at 
Canton, and two millions for expenses of the war. A tael being equiva- 
lent to about one dollar and a half, we have thus to receive six millions 
of dollars in all—the half of which does not go far towards replacing the 
large disbursements made. It is in prospective commercial gains, that 
the real return is to be looked-for—At the latest date, Lord Elgin and 
Admiral Sir Michael Seymour had sailed away to Japan. Is his Lord- 
ship going to win fresh laurels in that quarter, superseding the present 
Treaty with the Japanese Emperor, by one still more liberal ? 

The quarterly returns of the British revenue show a considerable di- 
minution, amounting in the whole year to upwards of six millions ster- 
ling ; but as the reduction in the income-tax was calculated to bring 
about an abatement of nearly eight millions, there is in reality a gain ; 
and the financial affairs of the United Kingdom are said to be in whole- 
some condition—The Report of the Committee of the House of Com- 
mons, appointed to consider the question of the Stade duties levied by 
Hanover, has been issued ; and it so distinctly recommends the abroga- 
tion of the Treaty of 1844, under which the imposition is justified, that 
steps to that end must be immediately taken. This is one of the points 
whereon the direct influence of Parliament upon the governing authori- 
ties is practically recognised, under our complicated but sensible Con- 
stitution.—The strike of the Northern colliers still continues, and pro- 
mises to bear ugly fruit. There has been a collision near Barnsley, be- 
tween some of the outstanding malcontents and a gang of new hands im- 
ported to take their place. There was no fatal result, though considera- 
able havoc was committed by the lawless. Precautions are taken to 
guard against anything more serious.—The squabbles of the Electricians 
touching the great submarine cable are not ended; but we find nothing 
in them worth extracting. The enterprise is not looked upon however so 
hopelessly in London as it is here ; or else the jobbers in shares have 
managed matters more skilfully. 

Isolated scraps of information, coming from divers parts of ihe East, 
confirm the impression that Mussulman fanaticism is increasingly and 
dangerously virulent. The lives and property of Christians appear to be 
imminently threatened ; and the local authorities, who have a whole- 
some dread of Christian chastisement nationally administered, are scarcely 
able to restrain their own ignorant and exasperated populations. From 
Djiddah, from Mecca, and from Tripoli, come rumours of great distur- 
bances. Is a new Crusade against the followers of Mahomet impending ? 





Arrival of H. M. 8. “ Valorous.”’ 

Her Britannic Majesty’s steam-frigate Valorous, 16 guns, anchored off 
the Battery ou Thursday evening last, after a voyage of twenty-eight 
days from Plymouth, vid Fayal. She is commanded by Captain W. C. 
Aldham, who has just been made a Companion of the Bath, in acknow- 
ledgment of his valuable services when escorting the Agamemnon, on the 
late telegraphic expedition. The Valorous, as we have heretofore re- 
ported, is to convey Sir Gore Ousely on his mission to Central America. 

Peculiar and unexpected interest is given to the arrival of this ship-of- 
war, by her Captain having taken upon himself the performance of a 
very humane act. Her putting into Fayal was owing to the succession 
of Westerly gales experienced in the earlier part of the voyage, and the 
ecnsequent need of replenishing the coal-bunkers. At Fayal, however, 
Captain Aldbam found the forty-two survivors of the burnt steam-ship 
Austria, carried thither by the French barque Maurice, and was earnestly 
entreated by the Consul for Hamburg and the British Vice-Consul to 
give them a free passage to this port. This he did, on his own responsi- 
bility, though the stringent nature of the naval regulations might have 
made some officers hesitate. But the timely service will, we doubt not, 
be approved by the Admiralty, as it is grateful in the eyes of this com- 
munity. It is a pleasure to vary the usual record of bombardments, 
blockades, and other marine achievements, with an effort such as this to 
mitigate human sufferings. The customary courtesies exchanged on 
Thursday between the Valorous and the U. S. frigate Sabine will, we are 
sure, be but a prelude to that general welcome with which these new 
British visitors will be greeted. 


The Atlantic Telegraph ; Honour to whom Honour is Due. 
Such was the heading to an editorial article, which appeared in this 
paper on the 28th of August last, the moment when our community was 





all agog for the grand celebration of the first of September—a celebra- 
tion highly creditable for the generous and liberal impulses which it 
evinced, if subsequent experience has shown it to have been somewhat 
prematare. 

At that moment, we say, when but one popular name was shouted 
around us on all sides, we wrote thus: “The merit of originating the 
scheme as a feasible one belongs, we imagine, as much to Mr. Gisborne, 
an English Engineer now in Newfoundland, as to any other individual 
whatever.” Thereupon, a “Card” was issued here by the resident 
Directors of the Atlantic Telegraph Company, awarding emphatically 
to themselves the credit due for suggesting, as well as executing, 
the grand achievement. We noticed the publication of this 
Card, and questioned its good taste, but without committing our- 
selves to implicit trust in its assumptions. Now comes the other side of 
the story. Late Newfoundland papers contain Mr. Gisborne’s explicit 
statement of the whole connection between himself and these Directors, 
together with proof which may not be gainsaid, that to him the honour 
in question is fairly owing. Were this submarine cable the first ever laid 
down, the dispute would be one of singular interest, and we should take 
up the matter at any inconvenience. As it is, the extreme length of the 
documents cited permits us only to congratulate Mr. Gisborne on the 
fullness and efficacy of his narrative. The ill-success of the experiment 
practically is another reason for our thus constraining ourselves. 








More “Triumphs ;” Eloquence in High Places. 

Twice a year—that is to say, on occasion of the meeting and the ad- 
journment of the British Legislature—the most popular of living Sove- 
reigns delivers a set Speech, presumed to be the composition cf her Ma- 
jesty’s chief adviser for the time being. And it happens, almost invari- 
ably, that no sooner is this notable Speech delivered, than a whole pack 
of critics, Times, Punch, and all the rest of them, fall foul of and tear it in 
pieces. Errorsin grammar, logic, appositeness, or taste, are pitileasly 
exposed, as we all know very well; and in short the Royal effusion is 
too often considered fair game for wit and sarcasm. We must allow that 
all this is not without cause, and that in fact the concocters of these sen- 
tentious addresses seem to monopolise a patent, on their own side of the 
Atlantic, for literary infelicitousness. Why, even in the recent greeting 
sent by telegraph beneath the sea from Queen Victoria to President Bu- 
chanan, the roundabout style was prominent at the start—for the mes- 
sage opened, you may remember, with this phrase “ The Queen desires 
to congratulate the President.” The superfluity of the word italicised is 
obvious without further comment. What prevented her most gracious 
Majesty coming direct to the point ? 

Bat it is not, you may be sure, for the purpose of seconding Punch's 
efforts at purifying our own style, that we have adverted to our own 
trippings. This was done only that we’might not be accused of imperti- 
nence, in commenting upon an august message lately forwarded from 
Washington to St. Louis. The occasion was the arrival of the California 
mail, overland, at St. Louis, in twenty-three days from San Frencisco, a 
most creditable performance of a contract lately entered into with the 
Post Office Department by certain spirited gentlemen of the West. Se- 
rious difficulties on the way had been encountered with resolution, and 
overcome with success ; and we repeat that the feat reflected credit on 
those who accomplished it, and is important also as establishing the fea- 
sibility of a land route, through Arizona, from the Atlantic to the Pacific 
sea-board, even though it does show that many millions have been wasted 
in contracts vid Central America. But mark how the habits ofan old po- 
litical campaigner cling to the President of the United States, when 
he has to deal with this event. Mr. Butterfield, the President of 
the Overland Uompany, telegraphs to the White House the agreeable 
announcement ; and—like a sensible man—limits his communication to 
the simple fact couched in the fewest possible words, adding only that 
“ the stage brought through six’passengers,’’ Mr. Buchanan’s reply de- 
serves to be immortalised. He has no idea of circumlocution, not he. 
His words are direct and personal. “ Your despatch has been received. 
I cordially congratulate you upon the result.’? What could be neater ? 
—if the message had but stopped there, or made some allusion to the re- 
lays of mules and drivers, or to the energy manifested along the route. 
Not so, however. The stump and the platform, it seems, cannot be for- 
gotten ; and the Chief Magistrate concludes with a burst of enthusiasm : 
“Tt isa glorious triumph for civilization and the Union. Settlements 
will soon follow the course of the road, and the East and the West will 
be bound together by a chain of living Americans which can never be 
broken !’”’ This is superb, and nearly perfect. It only wants the climax 
of the American Eagle perched upon the Rocky Mountains, and looking 
down with admiration upon the deeds of the chosen people ! 





Intercourse with the Bahamas. 

We are very glad to learn from Nassau, N. P., papers, that there is 
reasonable probability of direct steam communication with this port, 
once or twice a month, being established, and continued regularly. As 
a place of winter resort for invalids, the advantages offered by these 
islands have not hitherto been sufficiently appreciated. 





Paraguay, Mexico, Nicaragua. 

To place these three countries under one heading is to declare an un- 
willingness or inability to enter at length upon their public affairs. For 
in truth either one of them might supply material for a small volume, if 
one cared to be thoroughly posted upon their condition, changes, plots, 
and prospects, as affecting their own welfare and in relation to American 
or British action. But the long stories are altogether unmanageable, and 
must be condensed for our purposes, or omitted altogether. Briefly then, 
the U. S. expedition to Paraguay has not yet sailed, but is ever on 
the point of doingso; while its organization and object are viewed 
by administration and opposition papers in entirely different lights. 
The former look at it as a just and politic attempt to settle several out- 
standing accounts with a slippery potentate, in doing which the barred 
gates of communication with the interior of South America will probabl 








Once in a while there is a flourish of trumpets, and @ proclamation that - 
everything is settled. The only certainty appears to be that fillibuster-* 
ism is at a discount, and that}Sir Gore Onseley is about to sail for San 
Juan,where we wish him a safe deliverance from the manifold vexations 
and petty troubles with which he is likely to be surrounded. 


The Great Prize Fight—Literature of the Fancy. 

Many of the brutalities of a past age bave become obsolete, and can- 
not thrive again. In England, the pugilistic Ring, once patronised by 
gentlemen addicted to manly sports, is now enouraged only by aclass 
of blackguards beneath the notice of the general public. We had hoped 
that the same loathing, on the part of decent men, obtained in this coun- 
try ; but we regret to find proof to the contrary. Next week, two trained 
raffians are expected to pommel each other with naked bodies and naked 
fists, somewhere on the Canadian side of Lake Erie, the precise spot 
being kept profoundly secret, in order that the saturnalia may be undis- 
turbed, and that cool speculators in human wind and muscles may make 
money from the beastly conflict. We wish that the local magistracy could 
hit upon some method of repelling such invaders ; but we fear that the in- 
accessible nature of parts of the coast, and the facilities of a steam-vessel 
which will be put in requisition by the combatants, will enable them to 
evade all interference. 

If interest in this affair were confined to its legitimate eupporters—men 
whose proper abode is the State Prison, and whose habitual haunts are 
gambling hells and drinking saloons—we should look upon it with si- 
lent contempt. We are however really scandalized on hearing that there is 
competition among the leading journalists of this metropolis, to secure 
eloquent pens for the occasion. Newspapers, that affect dictation to 
mankind on politics, civilisation, social laws, the fine arts, literature, and 
the amenities of life in general, are said to be canvassing the market, 
and engaging. at high price the services of would-be Russells. The inti- 
mation is disgusting, and we protest against it before-hand as a desecra- 
tion of the honour of the press. Our readers know that, in looking at the 
world as we find it, we are not unco’ righteous or squeamish ; but in view 
of this outrage on decency we cannot refrain from recording a hope, 
fully aware that all preaching in such case is impotent. We hope then 
—in the possible absence of prevention from tempestuous weather or an 
active police—that the fighting principals may pound each other to simul- 
taneous insensibility within an inch of their lives, and so both lose the 
coveted bag of gold ; and that the reports of clever fellows, who conde- 
scend thus to prostitute their abilities, may be purloined for the benefit of 
low-grade rivals, or may otherwise hopelessly miscarry. 

—»_——_ 


VA uste. 

Mr. Maretzek’s season came to a close on Monday, when the impresario was 
greeted with a spectacle far too rare of late, a crowded house. The occurrence 
was doubly gratifying , inasmuch as it was brought about by the attraction of a 
Farewell Testimonial given to the manager on the cessation of a season, which 
has not been particularly remunerative. It is stated broadly that Mr. Maretzek 
has lost money, and economical critics have even attempted to account for the 
fact, as a very natural and reasonable one. In some of their deductions, the 
critics are undoubtedly right. Short seasons ought to be strong ones, particu. 
larly when they fall in irregular periods, not usually devoted to operatic 
matters, and with a terrific attraction looming up in the distance, like 
arising sun. It mast be confessed that Mr. Maretzek’s wonted vigour was sel- 
dom manifested during the past season. The new operas which were promised 
did not make their appearance. A repertoire of the most threadbare character 
was unrolled, and between the two extremes of “ Somnambula,” and “ Ernani,” 
we had only a middle course of unquestionable flatness. Mr. Maretzek was in a 
measure compelled to this policy. The operas which no longer attract in New 
York are highly est din H , and the performances here were 
little more than rehearsals for the latter city.—An old proverb says 
that it is a dangerous thing to carry all your eggs in one basket, and an un- 
happy verification has just come to light. A fearful catastrophe at Havanna has, 
it is feared, deprived Mr. Maretzek of that profitable resort. One of the govern- 
ment magazines recently exploded, carrying death and devastation to all in its 
vicinity. The Tacon Theatre did not escape the destroying shock. So equivocal. 
is its present condition, and so general the public consternation and dismay, that * 
the Governor General has officially notified Mr. Maretzek that for the moment 
operatic performances are impossible, and that the necessity for the prohibition 
may possibly extend through the entire winter. A misfortune so unexpected 
and complete is plainly ruinous. There are now so many artists in the country 
that it is barely possible Mr. Maretzek will be able to place the numerous mem- 
bers of his company, and even if he succeeds in doing so they alone will be 
benefitted, whilst Mr. Maretzek’s ruinous loss witl remain the same. It is impos- 
sible to forsee the full extent of this disaster, or of its malign effects on art. A 
double company like Mr. Maretzek’s, complete in all its departments, is not likely 
to remain idle. It is justified in making an effort to sustain itself, and this effort 
must in the nature of things damage the Academy of Music, already harassed 
with an opposition. Italian artists do not reach these shores so easily, that they 
are willing to return the moment their services are not needed. Their tenacity 
is remarkable, especially when excited by jealousy of other and more prosper- 
ous artists. We fear this winter with all its pleasant promise will bea sad one 
for the managers. 

“ Linda da Chamounix” and “ Ernani ” were the !ast revivals at the Academy, 
and the best. The first named work preserves a larger share of its original fresh 
ness than any other of Donizetti’s popular works, for the simple reason that it 
demands a cast which is not always to be obtained even at the Academy. A 
new tenor, Signor Sbriglia—of whom we had our say last week—appeared to ad- 
vantage ; and the basso Signor Garibaldi made a decidedly favourable impression. 
The latter possesses one of the finest basses we have ever heard, iis only defect 
being that it is not profound enough for the best modern works. The quality 
is of the purest and brightest singing kind, and of sufficient quantity. Sigaor 
Garibaldi is said to be very young, and his defects are probably the result of 
inexperience ; they are but slight drawbacks to a fine, manly, vigorous singer. 
Madame Gassier gave an exquisite rendering of the music of “ Linda,” and 
Miss Adelaide Phillips was superb as the Savoyard. The progress of our 
American contralto is something to marvel at; so crede and insufficient three 
years ago, so perfect now. 

The “ Ernani” of Monday night was a fair performance, and introduced 
another basso, Signor Nani, to our public. This gentleman enjoys a fine reputa- 
ion in Italy, and is unquestionably an artist of experience and skill. His voice 
is of the true profondo kind, not very massive but of good quality. He was a 

table Silva, and, next to Marini, the best we have had here. The other 











be opened for the benefit of the world at large, and a whol pl 
be shown to sundry small Republics in Central America, which are dis- 
posed to think that this great one may be set at defiance with impunity. 
On the other hand, it is asserted that this armed demand upon Paraguay 
for indemnity and reparation is not justifiable under the circumstances ; 
and that it contrasts unfavourably with the Republic’s part in China,where 
wrongs also were to be redresscd. Without joining in the discussion, we 
presume that the national honour is in safe custody. We have sufficient 
international qnestions to settle, without meddling with those wherein 
our interest is so remote. 

As for Mexico, it appears futile to expect there established govern- 
ment, industry, prosperous commerce, or any of the blessings supposed 
to attend upon civilization. The dreary record of undecisive battles be- 
tween unrecognised leaders comes thicker upon us, mail by mail ; but 
while the eye rests upon the name of this or that General—now a fagi- 
tive, now a victor—we are conscious that it is well-nigh impossible to get 
up any interest in the round of revolutions which goes on. Mexico is 
the “ sick man” of the West ; but the disease is combative lunacy. 

Nor is it much easier to fathom the political intrigues in respect to the 
future of Nicaragua, whereof Washington is just now the fountain head. 





parts were filled by the regular members of the company, and creditably. 

With the closing of the Academy we have enjoyed a brict cessation of musi- 
cal hostilities ; and “ silence like a poultice has cured the blows of sound.” 
From this state we have been aroused by Mr. Ullman, who has issued a procla- 
mation to the good people, informing them of what he has done as their gene- 
ral, and hinting pretty broadly at what they are expected to do in order to pre- 
serve a just and peaceful balance. Mr. Ullman’s season commences on Wednes- 
day next, with Mile. Piccolomini in the “ Traviata.” The lady is already in the 
city, and by the length of her retinue excites no little curiosity. A great excite- 
ment prevails. 

A charming concert (the first of the season) was given at Niblo’s Saloon 
on Thursday last. We feel justified in speaking of it in these terms 
for three reasons; first, because it introduced Mile. Emma Wellis to 
our notice ; second, because the programme was agreeably short ; and third, 
because we were eurrounded by nice people who seemed to be as much 
pleased as we were, thereby paying a merited compliment to our judgment. 
Mile. Emma Wellis is a fair Parisienne, fresh from the Conservatoire, where sho 
has gained her laurels. Her masters have been the best the gay metropolis 
could afford, and we all know that they are sufficient, if the pupil have industry 
and talent. An instrument called the Alexandre Organ appears to have re- 
ceived the especial solicitude of Adclph Adam’s fair pupil. She has mastered 
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ee The organ itself is 
& very satisfying compendiom of larger works that enjoy the same name. It 
‘is, in fact, a ly contrived Harmonium, with a great pes rb 
-swells, pedals, &. Miss Wellis brings forth its power and with 
rare skill. Her combinations and manipulations are as delicately perfect 
as it is possible for them to be. She makes the instrament sing in the just sense 
of the term, by which we mean that she only attempts those effects which are 
natural to it, and which are not veiled by futile imitation of voices, 
foreign to the nature of a small organ. It seems to us that Miss Wellis is a most 
valuable addition to our local corps of concert artists. She brings a new feature 





‘into the Concert Room, and with a grace and dexterity which are beyond praise. at 


of the Alexandre Orgun is delightful. 
Molienhaner played two violin solos, each of which was, of course, 
long. He played them very well and left nothing to be desired ex- 
brevity, Miss Brainerd sang too solos, and, of course, one of them 
Agathe’s scena from “Der Frieschutz.” Will this intolerable egot- 
of singers never have an end? Is it necessary that every fourth rate 
should torment our ears with an exhibition of her skill in this particular 
? Miss Brainerd is a gifted and pleasing lady, in an acceptable walk of art 
Her style is tender and appealing, but not in the faintest degree dramatic. 


~ 
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Weber’s scena is completely beyond her powers, the prayer alone being respect- | Charles Wack, the first of 


able because earnest. Let us hope that we have had Miss Brainerd’s version of 
Agathe’s eternal scene for the last time. We have heard it regularly every two 
or three weeks for several years, and it is fair that it gave place to something 
fresher. Signor Bernardi the baritone, and Mr. H. C. Timm the pianist, assisted 

practised of perfectly reliable artists. The entire concert was en- 
Jyuble aad exelent and we comend the next entertainment of the sort to the 
of our readers. 


Mr. Strakosch announces another brief campaign at Burton’s Theatre. To- 
night we are to have Mad. Colson in the “ Traviata,” and on Monday and Tues- 
day, Mad. de Wilhorst in “ Puritant.” ee seasons — injurious 
to Art, and scarcely merit the su, » however much they may 

me its curiosity. Mr. Strakoack described wad. de Wilhorst as “ the greatest 
American prima donna.” Bah! are we never to have a grain of a 


i 


5 *s bushel of chaff? What has poor e Wilhorst 
should be maulled with the same clumsy hand, that disfigured the fair fame of 
Madame Colson? 
——— ae 


FACTS AND FANCIES. 

We are glad to hear that Dr. Rae, the distinguished Arctic traveller, 
will soon deliver a series of lectures before the New York Geographical 
and Statistical Society, upon bis personal experience in the Arctic regions. 
——lIt is said that the Russian Navigation Company, whose acquisition of 
Villa Franca has caused so much needless talk, will be authorized to 
establish a station in Algeria, also, So much the better——Lady Fair- 
bairn has had the honour ye py Her Majesty a beautiful 





bracelet set with di d q , accompanied with a letter 
from Sir Charles Poippe, expressive of the Queen’s tification for the 
attention the Royal Family received during their visit to Woodsley, and 


also for the admirable arrangements eo successfully carried out in the 
town of Leeds.——Lord Derby is laid up with a severe fit of gout, the se- 
cond since he took office ——H. M. 17th Regiment supplied three of the 
Montreal cricketers, who played here last week ; namely, Capt. King, 
and Lieuts, Utterson and Hunt.——Sir James Brooke, K.C.B., Rajah of 
Sarawak, has been publicly entertained at Liverpool—_—The Governor- 
General of Canada, accompanied by Lord Radstock, and a party, bas 
gone to Lake Simcoe, on a sporting excursion.—Why is crinoline like 
an obstinate man? Because it often stands out about trifles——On the 
recent voyage of Prince Alfred to Hamburgh the royal yacht went some 
distance out of her course, for the Prince to pay a visit to the Island of He- 
Uegiend. The inhabitants turned outin great number to welcome the first 
of the royal family who had ever landed at that picturesque little island.— 
The Rev. Mr. Caird’s sermon before the Queen has just been translated 
into Dutch, as has also Lord Macaulay’s article on Lord Bacon.——Poor 
Mario has half a mind to break his engagement with the Italian Opera in 
Paris; for, says he, last winter my pay was only $23,000 and my ex- 
penses were $33,000. A hard case, to sing all the winter, and lose $10,- 
000 !——The Globe's Paris correspondent the demise of one of 
the few surviving heroes of the Greek struggle for independence, the ve- 



















popalar novelist, who has recently become 
] ckaeh taqutedh teen cotention Re aete. 
Harbour is to be fortified———The French govern- 
ment is busy with of Havre and other Channel 5.— 
A new “ Blue Stocking Club” is being formed under the sedplocn of the 
Hon. Mrs. Norton and certain li ladies.——In an advertisement by 
a railway company of some un-called-for goods, the letter L has, oy an 
accident, dropped from the word lawful, and it reads now, “People to 
whom these packages are directed are requested to come forward and 
pay the awful charges on the same.”——The Prince of Wales has killed 
is first stag in the forest of Balmoral. There was a rustic féle at the 
Castle in the evening, in honour of the event.—The steam canal boa 
° , her class which has made the trip through to New 
York, arrived at pier No. 6 East river on Saturday, having made the pas- 
sage from Buffalo in tourteen days. This event is important in canal na- 
vigation ; but we see little said about the banks, which has been the great 
obstacle to the use of steam.—The original M.S.S. of Pope’s “ Essay on 
Criticism,”’ “‘ Windsor Forest,” “ The Rape of the Lock,” and other com- 
positions, have been discovered.—In the explosion of the naval maga- 
zine at Havana, which occurred on the 29th ultimo, at 44 P.M., 112 per- 
sons lost their lives, and 128 were wounded, so far as ascertained. Loss 
of property over one million.——Punch of Oct. 2 is very funny. He re- 
presents a lot of ladies’ “ skeletons’? hanging outside an omnibus, while 
the Conductor says to an incoming passenger : “ Werry sorry’m, buat yer’! 
’av to leave yer Krinerline outside.”——Eighty millions of francs are 
said to be required to complete the works at Gherbour . Vincennes is 
to have the finest park of artillery in Europe, and the fortress is to be 
enJarged. What a porcupine France is becoming !——Alderman D. W. 
Wire has been elected, by the Common Council, Lord Mayor of London 
for the ensuing year.——Mr. Morphy has repeated his feat of playing 
eight blindfold games, in Paris. He won six, and two were drawn. It 
was all done in ten hours.——A serious flood has occurred in the Upper 
Indus by which nearly the whole of the cantonments at Nossher were 
swept away.——A Mr. Rowett has offered to lay a rope-covered electric 
wire between Valentia and Newfoundland, for the sum of £182,000. 
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Ovituary. 


Tue Countess or CLANWILLIAM.—We regret to bave to announce the 
unexpected death of the Countess of Clanwilliam, sister of the Right Hon. 
Sidney Herbert, M.P., and of the Marchioness of Ailesbury, the Countess 
of Dunmore, and Viscountess de Vesci. She had been staying with the 
Countess of Dunmore, and family at their seat in the north of Scotland, 
and was taken seriously ill while on her return south. The Right Hon. 
Sidoey Herbert, M.P., and the other relatives of the Countess were imme- 
gr, J telegraphed to, but before they could meet her the Countess died. 
The Countess was eldest daughter of George Augustus, 11th Earl of Pem- 
broke, by his second marriage with the Countess Catherine, only daugh- 
ter of his Excellency Simon Count Woronzow. Her ladyship was born 
3lst March, 1809, and married 5th July, 1830, the Earl of Clanwilliam, 
by whom she had issue a daughter, Lady Selina Vernon, married, in 1851, 
to Mr. G. E. Vernon, and four sons, the eldest Viscount Gilford, a lieute- 
nant in the Royal Navy, and who gained his promotion by his gallantry 
in the recent operations on the Chines waters, born in October, 1832. By 
the demise of the estimable Countess mauy families of rank are placed in 
mourning. 
Tue Cutsuotm.—The Jnverness Courier thus announces the death of this 
gentleman, recorded a fortnight since in the Albion :—* A general feeling 
of regret has been experienced in the North by intelligence of the prema- 
ture decease of ‘ The Chisholm,’ or Duncan-Macdonell Chisholm, Esq., 
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teran Mavrocordato. He was, it is mentioned, slighted and snubbed by 
the Bavarian dynasty, and closed his long careerin poverty and neglect. 
——Why should railway travellers invariably avoid the 12:50 train? 
Because it would be 10 to 1 if they caught it——An English paper gives 
what it terms “a conundrum according to Cocker.”——A very interest- 
ing item in the late Toronto Provincial Exhibition was a contest for 
izes, between sundry bands of musicians. There were seven compet- 
= orchestras. The two local bands, Maule’s and the Union, and the 
Port Hope band of amateurs, received equal awards. Those from Brock- 
ville and Niagara were also “ tied,” receiving minor prizes. The idea 
was novel and commendable, and well responded to.—The Rev. C. H. 
_ Spurgeon has at last agreed upon a spot whereon to pitch his new taber- 
pacle. About a mile from London Bridge, on the main road leading to 
Surrey, his followers have enabled him to buy a piece of land sufficient, 
for the sum of $25,000.——A London paper states that a private and 
very scandalous journal, kept by Catherine the Second for her own en- 
tertainment, has been discovered and will be published.——A floating 
derrick, the first ever seen there, has been built and launched on the 
Thames. It is described by the journals at great length. We are used 
to it here.——Mr. Townsend, ex M.P., continues to act at small provin- 
cial theatres ; but the papers are still provokingly silent as to his merits. 
Invalide Russe states that the telegraph from St, Petersburg to 
Moscow is to be extended to the frontiers of China, by which means 
it will be possible to receive news from Pekin in a week.—— 
A contemporary announces that Bayard Taylor is about to return 
home with the steamer Sazonia. How is he coming, and how can he 
keep pace with the propeller? Is he to set sail in a Nile Boat, or ride, 
like Amphion, on a do!lphin’s back ?——That excellent paper, the Boston 
Courier, has now a regularly evening issue.—-Among the works of Art, so- 
called, wh'ch perished in the burning of the N. Y. Crystal Palace, was 
Baron Marochetti’s colossal statue of Washington, in clay. The riddance is 
almost gain enough to make one grateful for the fire——The woman 
lately detected at Constantinople, in the endeavour to smuggle in a vast 
uantity of bogus paper money, had confederates in this city, where the 
forged piastres were got up. A Mr. Harrison has been arrested, and held 
to bail——Her Majesty is about presenting to the Emperor of Chinaa 
steam-yacht of the same equipment as that presented to the Emperor of 
Japan.—_— Walter Savage Landor has taken up his residence at Genoa, 
where his family, which is numerous, possess a fine estate ; and one of the 
curious effects of the trial is, that it has led to a reconciliation between 
the aged poet and his wife, after a separation of forty years. There is 
no exhausting the forgiveness of woman.——Lord Brougham completed 
his 80th year on Sunday, the 19th of September.—--The power of 
machinery in Great Britain in mills bas been computed to be equal to 
600,000,000 men.——The geo! museum of the late Mr. Hugh 
Miller bas been purchased by the Government for £500. In addition to 
this sum, another of about £600, subscribed all over the country, with a 
view to the purchase of the collection, will be handed to Mr. Miller’s 
widow. The collection will remain in the Edinburgh Museum.—— 
Father Lacordaire has just been re-elected Provincial of the Dominicans 
in France, a post which he had formerly occupied. from the re-establish- 
ment of the order in France, to 1854.—Lord Clermont has liberally 
undertaken to build a house, at his own expense, for the reception of the 
lifeboat and carriage which the Royal National Lifetoat Institution is 
about to station ia the vicinity of the dangerous bay of Dandalk.——Car- 
lyle says : “ Experience is an excellent schoolmaster, but he does charge 
such dreadful 


£93,000 ae com 
it is said, by S. Knott and W, A. Shott. The result was, Kuott was 


Shott, and Shott was not. In those circumstances we should rather have 
been Shott than Koott.——The Manchester Peace Society has re-organised 
itself on a broader basis. Peace be with it!——We do not believe that 

ris current in disreputable 
rederick of Prussia maltreats 
is young English wife——Mr. Anderseon, cne of the indefatigable ex- 
rs of Southern Africa, has been compelled to return towards the 
of Good Hope. According to the last advices, he was preparing 
for a third attempt to force his passage inland by a different route from 
of Lord Walter Scott, third 
uke and Duchess of Buccleuch, and Miss Hartopp, daughter 
of Sir W. and Lady Hartopp, is to be solemnised at Four Oaks, the family 
retired from the army.— 
I. Regiment, is about to 


there is the smallest foundation for the re 
journals, to the effect that Prince William 
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ape 
any tried by him before———The marriage 
son of the 


seat in Warwickshire. Lord Walter hes recent! 
Mr. T. B. P. O’Brien, assistant-eurgasn, 24 W. 
take 8! 
State 


igh wages.”——The North British Mail says that “ the 
great Glengyle case, in which the chief of the Macgregors claimed 
nsation for 14 acres of a Highland bog, has been settled 
by the Dean of Faculty with £650.”——A duel was fought in Mississippi, 


to establish his claim to the barony of Cahir.——Two grand 
lway carriages, of French manufacture, have been shipped from 


of Chisholm, Strathglass, in this county. He died in London, on the 14th 
inst., aged forty-seven. For many years past the deceased had fixed his 
residence permanently in London ; but he occasionally visited his estate 
and appeared at our county meetings, where he distinguished himself as 
an acute and active man of business, and a fluent and accomplished pub- 
lic speaker. At the anniversary dinners of the Scottish Hospital and 
other benevolent institutions in London, and occasionally at the celebra- 
tion of military anniversaries, Chisholm presided or took a leading part 
in the proceedings, and it was obvious that if he had, like his late bro- 
ther, obtained a seat in the House of Commons, he would have earned 
distinction even in that natioral assembly. His talents and pleasing 
manners rendered him a great favourite in society. The deceased was 
the second son of William Chisholm, Esq., who married, 13th March, 1795, 
Eliza, eldest daughter of Duncan Macdonnell, Esq., of Glengarry, by 
whom (who married secondly in 1819 Sir Thomas Ramsay of Balmaia, 
Bart., and still survives) he had issue three children. The eldest, Alex- 
ander William, his heir, represented this county for a short time in Par- 
liament, and died much lamented in 1838, at the early age of twenty- 
eight. 

. The second son, Duncan Macdonell, now deceased, was born on the 5th 
of August, 1811. He was carefully educated, and by the advice of one 
of his guardians, Mr. Charles Grant (now Lord Glenelg), he was sent to 
the University of Cambridge. He afterwards entered the army, and 
served in the Coldstream Guards under his uncle, the late General Sir 
James Macdonell, K.C.B. The Chisholm has died unmarried. His pro- 
perty—the rental of which is upwards of £6,000 per annum—was en- 
tailed by his grandfather, Alexander Chisholm, in 1777, in favour of his 
five sons in succession, and failing them and their heirs male, to his two 
brothers, Major James Chisholm of Carrie, and Dr. William Chisholm of 
Buntait, who was sometime Provost of Inverness. Failing the five sons 
and two brothers and their heirs male, the property was to descend to 
Archibald Chisholm, eldest son of Chisholm of Muckrath. The descen- 
dants of this Archibald Chisholm now take up the succession ; and the 
gentleman who fortunately obtains a valuable inheritance, which neither 
he nor bis fathers could ever have dreamt of possessing, is resident in Ame- 
rica. A finer Highland estate can hardly be imagined. It includes 
wood, lake, river, and mountain in their most picturesque forms, with 
stretches of fine arable and pasture land ; and the family mansion is a 
stately old tower, with modera additions, and surrounded by well- 
dressed grounds and flourishing plantations. May they soon have a 
resident and patriotic proprietor !” 


At Chalon-sur-Sadne, on his way to England, from India, Major Earle, Royal 
Horse Artillery —At Weymouth, F. J. Payne, H. P. 60th Royal Rifle ~~ 
At Streatham-common, Lieut.-Gen. H. Thomas, C.B., Colonel of the 20th Regt. 
of Foot.—In London, Sir George Rich, Kt., Chamberlain of the Vice-Regal Court 
under the Marquis of Wellesley, on his appointment to which office he received 
the office of knighthood.—The Ayr Advertiser reports the death of Mr. Craig, 
which took place at Craigdarroch House. He may be said to have been the 
leading farmer in the south-east of Ayrshire.—At Hamilton, C.W., the Rev. Mr. 
Peden, Editor of the Canada Evangelist.—Suddenly, James Gibb, Esq., of the 
firm of Gibb & Ross, of Quebec, and President of the Quebec Bank.—At Strens- 





ham ,W , the of J. A. Taylor, Esq., Sir Offley Pen- 
bury Wakeman, Bart., of Perdiswell Hall, in the same county.—At Kingstown, 
Ireland, of ti tracted during the Crimean war, while in discharge 





of his duties in the trenches, W. Verner Reynolds, Exq., Surgeon R. N. and 
Knight of the Legion of Honour—At Welliugton, New Zealaad, C. Rudston 
Wood, Esq., ‘Asst-Com issary-Gen.—G. W. Morris, Esq., of Pentre Naat, Mont- 
in Ha 45th Regt —At Edea House, Banffshire, J. Cun- 
inghame Grant Duff, Esq., of Eden, &c.—J. Charlier, Esq., Dep-Asst-Com-Gen. 
—At Sillwood House, Brighton, Sir Charles Des Voeux, Bart., aged 79.—At 
Tauntoa, Lady Bowring, wife of Sir John Bowring, H. M. Plenipotentiary in 
China.—At Waterloo Villa, Hants, Capt. W. G. Conway Gordon, 91st aoe 
At Hall, J. E. Brooman, Esq., R.N., Paymaster of H. M.’s ship Cornwallis.— 
Five days after reaching his home from India, C. H. Tovey, Esq., Asst-Surgeon 
H. M. 30th Regt.—At Bryanston-street, Portman-square, Lieut. -Col. J. Marshall, 
late of the 91st (Argylishire) Regt.—At B field, S t » Col. J. Ha- 
milton. He served the Egyptian campaign of 1801 with the Coldstream Guards, 
and saw much service in the Peninsula.—At Bath, Vice-Admiral Thomas F. C. 
Mainwaring, who was Lieutenant of the Naiad, and served under Lord Nel- 
son at the battle of Trafalgar in 1805, and commanded the Tartarus fireship at 
Copenhagen in 1807.—On Thu last, at the ‘‘ Old Homestead,” in Bediord, 
the former residence of his father, Governor John Jay, the Hon. William Jay, 
for many years first Judge of Westchester county, in the 70th year of his age. 


App otutnrewts. 


_ Mr. Edmund Constantine Henry Phipps, Altaché to H. M. mission at Mexico, 
te We. Seen Bei Nee sae fe ee announces that the 











Carrure or 4 Deserter.—A fellow who deserted to the enemy from 
the English ranks when before Sebastopol, and by bis treachery caused 
the slaughter of a number of his comrades, has just been captured, and 
awaits the sentence of a court-martial. On the 22nd of March, 1855, the 
7th Fasileers were performing trench duty, when two of the men, Pri- 
vate Thomas Tole, and a companion named Moore, left the lines, under 
pretence of searching for fuel, and, instead of returning, went over to the 
enemy. The treacherous information they gave of the tion of the 
company they had deserted from proved a guide to the Russians, who, 
making a determined attack upon them the same night, killed Capt. the 
Hon. Cavendish Brown end 30 men. Tole was not given up with the ex- 
change of prisoners at the end of the war, but went to St. Petersburgh. 
Desiring, subsequently, t» return to England, he contrived to obtain a 
passport, and has been for some time ir New York. More recently he 
took up his quarters in Old Mount-street, Manchester. Several months 
ago Mr. Leary, superintendent of the B division, had him taken into cus. 
tody on suspicion of being guilty of this heinous disgraceful offence, but 
the evidence failed to prove his desertion. Later correspondence with 
the commanding officer, however, led to the production of witnesses who 
could speak more positively, and on Monday Tole was again placed be- 
fore the city magistrate, when two of his former comrades in the same 
company, to whom he was persenally known, gave evidence regarding 
his going over to the enemy, and he was ordered to be delivered over to 
the military authorities. Tole is a native of Ireland, and 24 years of age. 
Tole states that his companion Moore died in two days after they joined 
the Russians.— Manchester Examiner. 


The total force despatched to India since the beginning of the year 
amounts to 26,414 officers and men.—Sir James Fergusson, Bart., late 
Lt. and Capt. Grenadier Guards is nominated to be Lt-Col. of the Royal 
Ayrshire Rifles, v. Sir T. Montgomery Cuninghame, Bart, resigned.—It 
is stated, in Canada, that a depot for the 100th Regiment will be estab- 
lished at Quebec ; and that Capt. Clark and Lieut. Fletcher, cf Montreal, 
will be the officers in charge, and that they may soon be expected to ar- 
rive, accompanied by four sergeants of the regiment. This is an excel- 
lent method of keeping up original and very superior stock. —Major. Gen, 
Sir W. F. Williams, has been lately ia St. John, New Brunswick, where 
enthusiastic addresses have veen presented to him by the Mayor and 
Corporation, and other public bodies—The U. S. Gazette says that an at- 
tempt at mutiny, by a portion of the gua Lascars at Ceylon, has been 
promptly suppressed. The ringleaders have each received fifty lashes 
and twelve months’ imprisonment. Some have been discharged from the 
service.—The Sherwood Foresters, Militia, have left Newcastle-on-Tyne 
and Tynemouth for Glasgow. 


War-Orrice, Serr. 24.—2d Drag Gds: Serg-Maj Rassell, 5th, to be Riding 
Master, v Kirke, dec. 3d Lt Drags: Cor Piffard to be Lt. 9th: T Smales, Esq, 
late Chief Paymr Tarkish Con, to be Paymr, v Ratcliff, placed on h-p. Royal 
Art: Lt Strange to be Sec Capt, v Earle, dec. To be Paymrs in the R A and 
RE, C Wilkinson, and E Gibbs, Gents. 3d Ft: Asst-Sarg Wilson, M.B, fm Staff 
to be Asst.Surg. 8th: Lt Longfield to be Capt, v Martin, who ret. 10th: R B 
Mitchell; Gent, to be En. 13th: to be Ens, A C Canningham, Gent, W J Hall, 
Gent, v Starr, who res. 16th: the prom of En Newhbatt, L0th, to a Ltcy, has 
been canc. 22d: Ea Busfeild, 50th, to be Lt. 24th: En Church to be Lt; Lt 
Fox to be Adjt; Lt Jones to be Inst of Musk. 28th: R B Singer, Gent, to be 
En. 29th: R Berkeley, Gent, to be Ens. 30th: Lt Singleton to be Capt, v Lit- 
ton, who ret; En Stevenson to be Lt. 37th: C E King, Gent,to be En. 39th: 
Lt bow A to be Inst of Musk. 48th: Bvt-Col Keppel, h-p Unatt, to be Maj; Byvt- 
Maj Blakeney to be Maj, v Keppel, who ret; Lt Breche to be Capt. 49th: JJ 
R Russell, Gent, to be’ En. 51st: En Tompson to be Lt; AS Carter, Gent, 
tobe En. 56th: Assistant-Surgeon Boyd, from Staff, to be Assistant-Surgeon. 
60th: Maj Butler to be Lt-Col, v Byt-Col Spence, dec; Bvt-Maj Sir E F Camp- 
bell, Bart, to be Maj; Lt Hare to be Capt; Campbell to be Lt. 65th: Lieut 
Priestley to be Capt, v Marsh, who ret; Ea Leo tobe Lt. 67th: Lt Barry to 
be Capt, v D’Arcy, who ret; En Creyke to be Lt. 70th: Ens Ralston and Bed- 
lam to be Lts; N Haskisson, Gent, to be En. 83d: Lt Sport to be Capt, v 
Cooper, dec; Lt Sweeny to be Capt, vy Nott, dec; En Karslake’to be Lt. 88th: 
Lt Austin to be Adjt, v Evans, whe res the Adjtcy only. 89th: R N Hubbersty, 
Gent, to be En, v Warburton, dec. 98th: Lt Lance to be Ins of Musk. 99th: 
Qtrmr-Serg Johnston to be Qtrmr, v Brown, who ret on h-p. 100th: Ens Morris 
to be Ins of Musk. Rifle Brigade: En Kinloch to be Lt. Ceylon Rifle Regt: Lt 
Roddy to be Capt, v Bews, who ret; En Stewart to be Lt; F C Baldwin, Gent, 
to be Eos. Cape Mounted Riflemen: En Marillier to be Ins of Mask. Rl Cana- 
dian Rifles: Capt Moffat to be Maj, v Seton, who ret.—Hospital Staff— Assist- 
Surg Knox, 56th, to be Stafl-Surg of Sec Class, vy Grogan, MB, placed on h-p.— 
Brevet—Lt-Col Shute, 6th Drags, to be Col. 


War-Orrice, Oct. 1.—9th Lt Drags: Cor Thonger to be Adjt. 17th: Bt-Maj 
White to be Maj, v Bt-Lt-Col Morris, CB, dec; Lt Seymour to be Capt. 2d Ft: 
Lt Jessop has been superseded, absent without leave. 4th :Ens Blake and Ham- 
mond to be Lt. 5th: To be Lts, Ens Perrin, 88th; Richards, 74th; Cooch, and 
Sutton. 6th: Lt Lewis to be hs Asst-Surg Gibbon, fm Staff, to be Asst-Surg. 
8th: Tobe Lts, Eas Hughes, 66th; Wheeler, 94th; Lovekin, lst; Butler, 72d; Ayl- 
mer, 33d, and Baynes, Ceylon Rifles. 9th: Ens Shaw, 59th, and Perry, to be Lta. 
10th: To be Capts; Capt Davies,3d W I Regt; Lts Ward, Ceylon Rifles; Bulger 69th 
Ft. To be Lts; Lt Wayne, 57th; Ens Betson, Scott, and Kenny. llth: To be 
Capts, Capt Richardson, 6lst; Lt Tighe, 58th; Nott, 35th; Bt-Maj Macpherson, 
h-p Unatt; Lt M’Causland, v Bt Maj Macpherson, who ret. To be Lts, Ens Johnson 
ist; Banfield, 72d, Edge, 50th Ft; and Whiteside. 12th: To beCapts; Lts Martin, 
75th; Newton, 27th; Marcon, 69th; and Munro. To be Lts; Ens Oliver, Huskisson, 
80th; Keough, lst; Johnson; Moorhead and Dudgeon; Lt FitzGerald to be Adjt. 
13th: Lt Leet to be Adjt, v Hop J C Dormer, who res Adjcy only. 14th: To be 
Capts. Capt Fenton, h-p Unaft; Lt Gorman, Ceylon Rifle Regt; Cowell, 75th 
and Dwyer. To be Lieuteuants, Ensign Keough, 80th; and E J Briscoe. 
15th, En Beere, 62d, and Ea Swinhoe, 56th, to be Lts. 16th: To be Lts, Ens 
Rogers, 66th, Pyne, lst, and Anderson, 44th. 18th: Lt Sawyer, 76th, to be 
Lt, v Beachey, who ex; En James, 3let, to be Lt. 21st: Asst-Sar Walsh, from 
Staff, te be Asst-Surg ; Qtmr Thompson, fm Dep Batt, to bePaymr. 22d: Ens 
Plunkett, Chichester, and Wilson to be Lts, latter vy Mant, who ret. 36th: Lt 
de Courcy Orange to be yo v Shaw, who ret; En Newbolt to be Lt. 54th: 
Paymr Marriott, fm Dep Batt, to be Paymr, v Daniel, who ex. 58th: En 
Jones to be Lt. 61st: Lt McDonough to be Capt, v Byt-Lt-Col Otter, dec ; Lt 
Paya to be Capt ; Eos Marpby and [uffneli t» be Lts. 65h: Lt Token to be 
Instr of Ma-k. 69th: En Daubeny to be Lt. 73d: En Clerke to be Lt. 74th: 
Lt Currie to be Adjt, v Bell, who res Adjtcy only; A M Dutt, Gent, to be En. 
75th : Ens H Butt and L’Estrange to be Lis. 34 WI Regt: Lt Harley to be 
Capt ; En Mahon to be Lt.—Brevet.—Lt-Col Louth, 86th Ft, to be Col, for dis- 
tinguished eervice in the field. Lt-Col Smith, CB, of a Dep Batt, aad Bvt-Lt- 
Col Claremont, CB, H M’s Military Commissioner at Paris, to be Cols. Bvyt-Maj 
Macpherson, llth Ft, to be Lt-Col and Col. 


Navp. 

The Hood, 91, several years building in Chatham Dockyard, is to be 
launched during the present year. She is to be furnished with machi- 
nery of 600-horse power, and armed with the new description of guns of 
the heaviest calibre.—The 7'rafalgar, 120, also at Chatham, isto be made 
ready for sea immediately.—The Cumberland, 70, Capt. Rogers, has sailed 
from Piymouth, ere this, for the S. E. Coast of America.—The Endymion, 
Hamadryad, and Nemesis are to be prepared for hospital ships; the two 
former tor Liverpool, and the latter for the Clyde.—It appears by recent 
advices from Vaucouver’s Island that Governor Douglas, taking into 
consideration the high prices of the necessaries of life, and to prevent 
the crews of H. M.'s ships being tempted by the gold mania to desert 
their salt, has taken upon himself (subject to the approval of the home 
government) to double the pay of all the officers, seamen, and marices 
of the Royal navy employed upon the shores of British Columbia.—Ad- 
miral Sir Houston Stewart has been paying a visit to Newfoundland, io 
the Styz.—Advices from Messina to the 13th ult., state that the Eaglish 
frigate Curacao, with Lord Stratford de Redcliffe on board, was obliged 
to put into that port on the previous day from stress of weather.—The 
ser. st. Donegal, 101 guns, has been launched at Devonport. She will be 
fitted with engines of 800 horse power.—The st.-frigate Terrible, 21, is 
about to sail for the Mediterranean. She carries the armaments of the 
gunboats Growler and Quail, which are to accompany her.—The Zrebus, 
16, floating battery, has had her four guns taken out of her, and is laid 
up in ordinary at Portsmouth. 





PROMOTIONS AND APPOINTMENTS.—Lieut.-Gen. Coryton, R.M., to receive the 
service pension vacant by the death of Gen. Parke..-Col. Anderson, R.M., 

to receive the flag-officers’ fo pension vacant.—Comm. J. Ward to command 
the Act@on for surveying duties.—Lt. J. Ward to be Comm.—Reyal Marines— 
Bvt.-Major Payne to be Lieut.-Col., v Langford, ret. on f-p. First Lt. Bazalgette 
to be Capt. ; also E. G. McCullam, v Lillicrap, ret. on f-p. Sec. Lts. Cooper and 
St. John to be First Lts—P.S. J. B. Moorman, to be Paymaster, to the Cumber- 
land ; and F. Lucas, addl. Paymr, to the Russell.—Lieut. Jno. Perry, pro. t 





t. 
een pointed the Earl of Elgin a Knight Grand Cross of the Bath ; 
= Capt. Tham, R.N., Capt. Preedy, R.N., and the Hon. Frederick Bruce, 
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New Books. 


MilesStandish, the first Captain ofthe New England settlers at Plymouth, 
was a stalwart but somewhat stumpy man ; terrible in war, but not framed 
for ruffling in the dovecots. Being a widower, he shares bis domicile in 
the.rude shanties of the rising village with his bosom friend and protegé, 
John Alden, « scholarly, quiet, graceful, and God-fearing young Puritan. 
To him the soldier dilates of his old campaigns in Flanders, not without 
a dash of self-conceit, shown particularly in his reiterated protest and 
counsel—that whoever wants anything well done must do it himself. 
This is Mtles’s rule of life and of action, though it fails him at a critical 
pinch. He desires to replace his lost wife, and casts his eye upon a comely 
maiden, one Priscilla ; yet, despite his favourite maxim, he commissions 
John Alden to do his wooing for him. Jobn, himself a humble worshipper 
of the fair girl whom the blunt soldier thinks may be had for the asking, 
is grievously troubled by the commission. His conscientious scruples 
are however put down by the strong will of the matter-of-fact man-of- 
war ; and off he goes on his errand. Itsresult is easily foreseen. Pris- 
cilla, whose quick eye has not failed to read the true state of John’s feel- 
ings, and who is amused by his perplexity, gives a decisive negative to 
the proposal for the rough Captain’s hand. Then the honest fellow pleads 
with self-sacrificing earnestness in behalf of his rejected friend, making 
bad worse by every word he utters, until the maiden finally discomfits 
and puts him to flight, by asking him archly why he doesn’t speak 
for himself. Thereupon a terrible conflict between Love and Friendship. 
Stung by eelf-reproach, he hurries off to Miles Standish and blurts out 
unreservedly to him the tidings of his ill-success as a messenger, and the 
still more unwelcome truth that he himself is the accepted one. This is 
more than the choleric captain can stand. He blasphemes, and re- 
proaches Jobn Alden with treachery ; nor do we know how his indigna- 
tion would have found vent, had not a threatened irruption of Indians 
called off the soldier to his fitting avocations, and made for the moment 
an end of him. 

But though thus rid of Miles Standish’s reproaches, John Alden’s sen- 
sitive nature cannot reconcile him to his own position as the lover of 
Priscilla, though a deprecating look from her had sufficed to prevent his 
immediate return to England, in the bark May Flower, then about to sail. 
He cannot clear himself from the charge of having broken faith with his 
friend. Suddenly however come tidings that Standish has been killed 
in a fight with the Indians, and that the settlement is threatened by 
them. The imaginary obstacle thus removed, and a sense of imminent 
danger drawing together these loving hearts, John Alden claims Priscilla 
as his bride, and they are married after the old fashions of Holland. At 
the wedding, stalwart Miles reappears, not as a ghost or an avenger, but 
forgiving, congratulating, blessing ; and so all ends well. 

This is the argument of Mr. Longfellow’s new Idyl, The Courtship of 
Miles Standish, a poem of a thousand lines or so, writ in unfortunate English 
imitation—or rather burlesque—of the stately hexameter of the Latins ; 
but otherwise full of beauty and delicate humour, and all simplicity and 
felicitousness of description, and happily designed to soften the stern im- 
pressions left upon one’s mind by communings with the Puritans of Ply- 
mouth. Herein, Mr. Longfellow has both graciously and gracefully ful- 
filled one part of the poet’s mission. And well it is that he has so often 
shown himself capable of sweeping the lyre with a master’s hand ; since, 
in this instance, as ia Evangeline, he has missed all the charm of poetry 
which appeals directly to the ear. This going after strange gods is one 
of the weaknesses that sometimes cling to men of taste and genius. In 
it, too, they are too often encouraged, by the reluctance of friends and ad- 
mirers to speak their disapprobation plainly ; to which cause we must 
mainly attribute Mr. Longfellow’s persistence in an unhappy error, ami- 
ably termed a “ happy audacity,” by the critics who succumb to a great 
reputation. 

Men, we presume, to whose memories yet clings the majestic sonorous- 
ness of Virgil, easily overcome the difficulties in the way of this new-fan- 
gled measure. They know when a syllable is to be sounded long, and 
when ehort. And it is well that they do ; for the instincts of their mother 
tongue or mother-wit would never prompt them, in reading this line, 

Meanwhile the stalwart Miles Standish was marching steadily northward, 
to make “ while” and “ Miles” short, and the “ ing ” in “ marching ” 
long! Nor would they dream of accenting the second and the third 
syllables in “solitude,” in order to parse (hateful process unless in- 
voluntary !) the line, 

She, the Puritan girl, in the solitude of the forest. 

We could point out frequent occasions wherein we, who can yet relish 
our Arma, virumque cano, are thus compelled to violate our customary pro- 
nunciation, or to miss the metre; but what the poor women willdo, who 
never were drilled in the neid or the Georgics, really passes our com- 
prehension. This measure to them must partake of the character of the 
unknown tongues. We can only counsel them, if they would enjoy this 
really delightful poem, to read it just as they would read Undine or Pic- 
ciola—we mean as if it were written in prose. They can do this, though 
it is difficult for us mer to shake off the monotonous sing-song. So may 
they more easily abandon themselves to the poet’s very sweet imagin- 
ings. 

Bat we ehould not forget that this little tome (from Ticknor & Fields) 
contains something else besides this Puritan Idyl; and other things 
that scothe away our irritation over the beguilements of a favourite au- 
thor. Sundry minor pieces, mostly we believe, from the Atlantic Monthly, 
are here set in proper form ; and this generation may be grateful 
for them. Here The Warden of the Cinque Ports succumbs to the 


—— single warrior, 
In sombre harness mailed, 
Dreaded of man, and surnamed the Destroyer. 


Here Haunted Houses tell us that 


We have no title-deeds to house or lands ; 
Owners and occupants of earlier dates 

From graves forgotten stretch their dusty hands, 
And hold ia mortmain still their old estates. 


Here The Two Angels preach unquestioning faith and pious resignation. 
Here instructive lessons of life are spun off in The Ropewalk. Here Santa 
Filomena reminds us of the Lady with a Lamp, at whose passage from 
room to room in the dreary hospital, 


slow, as in a dream of bliss, 
The speechless sufferer turns to kiss 
er shadow, as it falls 
Upon the darkening walls. 


Here Children teach more love and truth than all the learned diequisitions 
Philosophy ever penned. Here Mr. Longfellow is himself. Turn, we 
pray you, for further proof, to an extract complete on our first page, which 
is at once perfect and suggestive. 

Rather a descent is it, from these plaintive and melodious fancies, to 
K. N. Pepper, and other Condiments ; Put up for General Use by Jaques Mau- 
rice—the title of a collection of droll odds and ends gathered from the 
lively pages of the Knickerbocker Magazine. They are, in some instances, 
excruciating ; but Cayenne pepper is only intended for ing, and a 





—would that we could say, as nutritious. This it is not ; it is but a dry 
record of the religious feelings and observances of man in all ages and in 
all countries ; and the material, if thrown together in a different shape, 
might be taken for an Appendix of notes illustrative of authorities con- 
sulted. On the vast erudition and research, manifest upon every page, 
we cannot presume to pass opinion; and, so far as we can detect the 
author's bias, his leanings are rather towards Buddhism than Christi- 
anity. For this reason therefore, he does not enlist our sympathies. We 
commend him however to the consideration of schulars and theologians, 
from whose controversies on religious faith we prefer to hold ourselves 
apart. Indeed, so far as title goes, we are more attracted by that of a 
duodecimo before us, a Memoir of Rev. D. T. Stoddard, Missionary to the Nes- 
torians, by Joseph P. Thompson, D.D. (Sheldon, Blakeman, & Co.) ; for 
if it may be doubted whether Foreign Missions work out practical bene- 
fits commensurate with the zeal and devotion which they enlist, there can 
be no question that they supply most touchiog and striking instances of 
unselfishness and moral heroism. 

We shall have to invent new terms of praise, if Ticknor & Co.’s House- 
hold Edition of the Waverley Novels be not soon completed. But- the issue 
of the Talisman, the Two Drovers, and some of Scott’s minor tales, remind 
us that the series is drawing to its end. It is, or ought to be, a great 
success. 





Fine Arts. 


Mellowed and improved in tone by eighteen months’ time, and perhaps 
by its voyages to and from the elder world, Mr. Church’s Niagara has re-ap- 
peared at Messrs. Williams, Stevens, Williams, and Co.’s show-rooms. 
Save this fact, that it is even more beautiful now than then, we have no- 
thing to add to our comments upon it, made in the Albion of May 2, last 
year. It comes again among us as a lure to draw subscribers to the 
chromo-lithographic print of it, soon to be published ; but the specimen 
now exhibited shows that the slow and careful process is not complete. 

Hung up for a similar purpose, and at the same place, may also be 
seen Jl Corso, a large and showy picture by Mr. T. J. Barker, an English 
artist, representing the preparations for a start of the racing horses, dur- 
ing the carnival, on the Piazza del Popolo of Rome. Mr. Barker was a 
pupil of Horace Vernet, and a clever one. The scene, familiar by scores 
of descriptions, is full of animation and picturesque effect ; and the human 
figures, principal and accessory, are drawn by avery able hand. We 
commend a sight of it to town-readers, and readers in town. 


Some months ago, we remember drawing attention in these columns 
to a picture by Winterhalter, bearing the poetic name of Florinde, and 
representing an incident in the life of Don Roderick, the King of the 
Goths. He had surprised a bevy of nymphs just risen from a rural bath ; 
and the charming group, semi-nude but notindelicately so, was displayed 
in every variety of attitude. This picture is now finely engraved in 
mezzotint and stipple, and on a large ecale, the plate itself measuring 
23 by 32 inches. It has many of the elements of popularity ; and is for 
sale by Mr. Kuoedler, the successor to Goupil & Co. 


We invite the reader’s attention to the following report of a very cu- 
rious trial and a still more extraordinary verdict. The report appeared 
in the N. Y. Times of Friday the 8th inst. On the score of both Law and 
Art, it claims notice. 

HAS AN ARTIST A RIGHT TO EXHIBIT A PORTRAIT ? 
Befere Judge Hilton. 

Jeremiah Gurney vs. Elias Howe.—This was an action by a professor of 
the art of photographic portrait painting to recover $750 for taking and 
painting an elaborate portrait in oil of the wife of the defendant. It ap- 
peared in evidence on the examination of the plaintiff, of his son, and of 
an artist in their employ named Meyer, that this portrait was ordered in 
the early part of last year, that it was to be a first-class full-length pic- 
ture in oil, with accessories to be chosen by the defendant or his lady. 
The photograph was taken and transferred to canvass, and Meyet was 
employed upon it for about eight weeks, the defendant occasionally call- 
ing to see it, and approving of the work. In the process of the picture 
he ordered a shawl to be purchased at Stewart’s to be painted in the pic- 
ture as one of the adjuncts, and told the artist he would immortalize 
himself by placing his name on the picture. After it was finished, the 
defendant inquired the price, and was told $750. He remarked “ that 
was a big price.”” Subsequently the picture was offered to him, but he 
refused to receive it, and the plaintiff exhibited the picture at the Crys- 
tal Palace Fair of last year. 

On the part of. the defence, it was set up that Mr. Howe was a patron 
of the fine arts and of the twin arts of daguerreotyping and photography, 
he having bad portraits taken of himself, his son and his daughter by Mr. 
Gurney, which led to an order to paint a first-class life-sized portrait of 
Mrs. Howe for $200. The work was undertaken, but was not completed 
to the satisfaction of the defendant, and the price demanded being enor- 
mous, he refused to take the work, and further the plaintiff had made it 
his own by sending it toa public exhibition. To sustain this defence, Mr. 
Fredericks was called as a witness, and he gave it as his opinion that the 
work was not well done, and that it was not a perfect likeness of the lady, 
and not worth, as a work of art, $200. The defendant himself was then 
put upon the stand, and he testified that he ordered a first-class picture, 
not to exceed $200 ; that he had ordered the shawl and the frame, and 
expressed favourable opinions of the work while the artist Meyer was 
progressing with it, but when finished, he, the defendant, said it was not 
satisfactory, and refused to take it, neither did he desire or approve of 
the public exhibition of the portrait by the plaintiff. The defendant ad- 
mitted that he had brought several friends to see the picture, and that 
they had pronounced favourable criticisms on the work, before it was 
finished. The Judge, in his charge, said there were two points in this 
case. First, was there an express contract to paint a first-class portrait 
for $200? If not, was there a general order or contract to paint the por- 
trait? and then, had the plaintitf the right to make a public exhibition of 
it after it was refused by the defendant, the plaintiff thereby making the 
work hisown? The Jury retired last night, and this morning brought 
in a sealed verdict for the plaintiff for $750 and the costs, being the full 
amount claimed. 

iL ooneinens: seam 


FREDERICK THE GREAT. 
Extracts from Carlyle’s New History. 
Presently we shall have occasion to speak of this work at length. In 
the meantime here are a few extracts. 


A WINTER CAMPAIGN. 

“Tt is ringing frost to-day, and for days back :—Friedrich Wilhelm 
hastily gathers all the sledges, all the horses of the district ; mounts some 
four-thousand men in sledges ; starts, with the speed of light, in that 
fashion. Scours along ali day, and after the intervening bit of land, 
again along ; awakening the ice-bound silences. Gloomy Frische Haf, 
wrapt in its Winter cloud-coverlids, with its wastes of tumbled sand, its 
poor frost-bound fishing-hamlets, pine-billocks,—desolate-looking, stern 
as Greenland or more so, says Biisching, who travelled there in winter- 
time,—hears unexpected human noises, and huge grinding and tramp- 
ling ; the four-chousand, in long fleet of sledges, scouring across it, in that 
manner. All day they rush along,—out of the rimy hazes of morning 
into the olive-coloured clouds of evening again,—with huge loud-grind- 
ing ramble ; and do arrive in time at Gilge. A notable streak of things, 
shooting across those frozen solitudes, in the New Year, 1679 ;—little 
short of Karl Gustav’s feat, which we heard of, in the other or Danish 
end of the Baltic, twenty years ago, when he took Islands wit hout ships. 
This Second Exploit,—suggested or not by that prior one of Karl Gustav 
on the ice,—is sti]l a thing to be remembered by Hohenzollerns and Prus- 
sians. The Swedes were beaten here, on Friedrich Wilhelm’s rapid ar- 
rival ; were driven into disastrous rapid retreat Northward : which they 





meal made up of condiments suggests indigestion. They should be used 
sparingly, and may then be heartily relished. These are given to the 
world in one volume, by Messrs. Rudd & Carleton.—The very reverse of 
all this is Vestiges of the Spirit-History of Man, by S. F. Dunlap (Appletons), 
in a handsome octavo, a work as fall of learning as an egg is full of meat 





d in hunger and cold ; fighting continually, like Northern bears, 
under the grim sky ; Friedrich Wilhelm sticking to their ekirts,—holding 
by their tail, like an angry bearward with steel whip in his hand. A 
thing which, on the small scale, reminds one of Napoleon’s experiences. 
Not till Napoleon’s huge fighting-flight, a Hundred-and-thirty-four years 
after, did I read of such a transaction in those parts. The Swedish inva- 
sion of Preussen has gone utterly to ruin.” 





A FEMALE PORTRAIT. 

“Not but that he had his troubles with his womankind. Even with 
this his first Wife, whom he loved traly, and who truly loved him, there 
were scenes ; the Lady having a judgment of her own about it 
that passed, and the Man being choleric withal. Sometimes, I have 
‘he would dash his Hat at her feet.’ saying symbolically, ‘Govern you, 
then, Madam! Not the Kurflirst-Hat ; a Coif is my wear, itseems!’ Yet 
her bm was good ; and he liked to have it on the weightiest things, 
though powers of silence might halt now and then. He has been 
known, on occasion, to run from his Privy-Council to her a) 
while a complex matter was debating, to ask her opinion, hers too, before 
it was decided. Excellent Louisa ; Princess full of beautiful piety, good- 
sense and affection ; a touch of the Nassau-Heroic in her. At the moment 
of her death, it is said, when speech had fled, he felt, from her hand which 
lay in his, three slight, slight pressures: ‘Farewell!’ thrice mately 
spoken in that manner,—not easy to forget in this world.” 


THE GENERATION INTO WHICH HE WAS BORN. 

“There is the native German element for young Fritz, of which the 
centre is Papa, now come to be King, and powerfully manifesting bim- 
self as such. An abrupt peremptory young King ; and German to the 
bone. Along with whom, companions to him in his social hours, and 
fellow-workers in his business, are a set of very rugged German sons of 
Nature ; differing much from the French sons of Art. Baron Grumkow, 
Leopold Prince of Anhalt-Dessau (not yet called the ‘ Old Dessauer,’ be- 
ing under forty yet), General Glasenap, Colonel Derschau, General 
Flans ; these, and the other nameless Generals and Officials, are a curi- 
ous counterpart to the Camases, the Hautcharmoys and Forcades, with 
their nimble tongues and rapiers ; still more to the Beausobres, Achards, 
fall of ecclesiastical logic, made of Bayle and Calvin kneaded together ; 
and to eens rege ladies rustling in stiff silk, with the shadow of 
Versailles of the Dragonades alike present to them. Born Hyper- 
boreans these others ; rough as hemp, and stout of fibre ashemp ; native 
products of the rigorous North. Of whom, after all our reading, we 
know little —O Heaven, they have had long lines of rugged ancestors, 
cast in the same rude stalwart mould, and leading their rough life there, 
of whom we know absolutely nothing! Dumb all those preceding busy 
generations ; and this of Friedrich Wilhelm is grown almost dumb. 
Grim semi-articulate Prussian men ; gone all to pipeclay and moustache 
for us. Strange blond-complexioned, not unbeautiful Prussian honoura- 
ble women, in hoops, brocades, and unintelligible head-gear and hair- 
towers,—ach Gott, they too are gone ; and their musical talk, in the 
French or German language, that also is gone ; and the hollow Bterni- 
ties have swallowed it, as their wont is, in a very surprising manner !—” 


FIELD-MARSHAL DESSAU. 

“ He was in Malplaquet with them, if only as volunteer on that océa- 
sion. He commanded them in Bleabeim itself; stood, in the right or 
Eugene wing of that famed Battle of Blenheim, fiercely at bay, when the 
Austrian Cavalry had all fled ;—fiercely volleying, charging, dextrously 
wheeling and manceuvring ; sticking to his ground with a mastiff-like 
tenacity,—till Marlborough, and victory from the left, relieved him and 
others. He was at the Bridge of Cassano ; where Eugene and Vendéme 
came to handgrips ;—where Mirabeau’s Grandfather, Col-d’ Argent, got his 
six-aud-thirty wounds, and was‘ killed,’ as he used to term it. ‘ The hot- 
test fire I ever saw,’ said Eagene, who had not seen Malplaquet at that 
time. Whiie Col. d’Argent sank collapsed upon the Bridge, and the 
horse charged over him, and agaiu charged, and beat and were beaten 
three several times,—Anhalt-Deszau, impatient of such fiddling hither and 
thither, swashed into the green stream itself with his Prussian Foot ; 
swashed through it, waistdeep or breastdeep ; and might have settled the 
matter, had not his cartridges got wetted. Old King Friedrich rebuked 
him angrily for his impetuosity in this matter, and the sad loss of men, 
Then again he was at the Storming of the Lines of Turin,—Eugene’s 
feat of 1706, and a most volcanic business ;—was the first man that got 
over the entrenchment there. Foremost man; face all black with the 
smoke of gunpowder, only channelled bere and there with rivulets of 
sweat ;—not a lovely phenomenon to the French in the interior! Who 
still fought like madmen, but were at length driven into heaps, and ob- 
liged to run. A while before they ran, Anhalt-Dessau, noticing some 
Captain posted with his company in a likely situation, stept aside to him 
for a moment, and asked,‘ Am I wounded, think you?7—No? Then 
have you anything to drink? and deliberately ‘drank a glass of aqua- 
vite,’ the judicious Captain carrying a pocket-pistol of that sort, in case 
of accident ; and likewise ‘ eat, with great appetite, a bit of bread from 
one of the soldiers’ havresacks ; saying, He believed the heat of the job 
was done, and that there was no fear now.’ A man that has been in many 
wars ; in whose rough head are schemes hatching. Any religion he has 
is of Protestant nature ; but he has not much,—on the doctrinal side, 
very little. Luther’s Hymn, Zine feste Burg ist unser Gott, he calls * God 
Almighty’s grenadier-march.’ On joining battle, he audibly utters, with 
bared head, some growl of rugged prayer, far from orthodex at times, 
but much in earnest : that lifting of his hat, for prayer. is his last signal 
op such occasions, He is very cunning as required, withal ; not disdain- 
ing the serpentine method when no other will do.” 

RELIGIOUS DRILL. 

“ The notion of ‘ teaching’ religion, in the way of drill-exercise ; which 
is a very strange notion, though a common one, and not peculiar to Nol- 
tenius and Friedrich Wilhelm. Piety to God, the nobl that inspi 
a human soul to struggle Heavenward, cannot be ‘ taught’ by the most 
industrious preachings and drillings. No; alas,no. Only by far other 
methods.—chiefly by silent continual Example, silently waiting for the 
favourable mood and moment, and aided then by a kind of miracle, well 
enough named ‘the grace of God,’—can that sacred contagion pass from 
soul into soul. How much beyond whole Libraries of orthodox Theology 
is, sometimes, the mute action, the unconscious look of a father, of a mo- 
ther, who had in them ‘ Devoutness, pious Nobleness!’ In whom the 
young soul, not unobservant, though not consciously observing, came at 
length to recognize it ; to read it, in this irrefragable manner ; a seed 
planted thenceforth in the centre of his holiest affections for evermore !” 

CZAR PETER, AND QUEEN SOPHIE. 

“Tt was Sunday, 19th September, 1717, when the Czar arrived in Ber- 
lin. Being already sated with scenic parades, he had begged to be 
spared all ceremony ; begged to be lodged in Monbijou, the Queen’s lit- 
tle Garden-Palace, with river and trees round it, where he hoped to be 
quietest. Monbijou has been set apart accordingly ; the Queen not in 
the benignest humour, sweeping all her crystals and brittle things away ; 
knowing the manners of the Muscovites. Nor in the way of ceremony 
was there much ; King and Queen drove out to meet him; rampart-guns 
gave three big salvoes, as the Czarish Majesty stept forth. ‘I am glad 
to see you, my Brother Friedrich,’ said Peter, in German, his only intel- 
ligible language ; shaking hands with the Brother Majesty, in a cordial 
human manner. The Queen he, still more cordially, ‘ would have kissed’; 
but this she evaded, in some graceful, effective way. 

“ As to the Czarina,—who, for obstetric and other reasons, of no moment 
to us, had staid in Wesel all the time he was in France,—she followed 
him now at two-days’ distance ; not along with him, as Wilhelmina has 
it. Wilhelmina says she kissed the Queen’s hand, and again and again 
kissed it ; begged to present her Ladies—‘ about four hundred so-called 
Ladies, who were of her suite.’—Surely not so many as Four-handred, 
you too-witty Princess? ‘Mere German serving-maids for most part,’ 
says the witty Princess ; ‘ Ladies when there is occasion, then acting as 
chambermaids, cooks, washerwomen, when that is over.” Queen Sophie 
was averse to salute these creatures; but the Czarina Catherine making 
reprisals upon our Margravines, and the King looking painfully earnest 
in it, she prevailed upon herself. Was there ever seen such a travelliog 
tagraggery of a Sovereign Court before? ‘Several of these crea- 
tures’ (presque toutes, says the exaggerative Princess) ‘had in their arms 
a baby io rich dress ; and if you asked, “ Is that yours, then?” they an- 
swered, making salaams in Russian style, “‘ The Czar did me the honour 
(m’a fait Uhonneur de me faire cet enfant) !” 





MORE OF QUEEN SOPHIE, 

“ Beyond doubt a bright airy lady, shining in mild radiance in those 
Northern parts; very graceful, very witty and ingenious; skilled to 
speak, skilled to hold her tongue,—which latter art also was frequent- 
ly in requisition with her. She did not much venerate her husband, nor 
the Court population, male or female, whom he chose to have about 
him : his and their ways were by no means hers, if she had cared to pub- 
lish her thoughts. Friedrich L, it is admitted on all hands, was ‘ an ex- 
pensive Herr’ ; much given to magnificent ceremonies, etiquettes and 
solemnities ; making no great way anywhither, and that always with 
noise enough, and with a dust-vortex of courtier intrigues and cabals en- 
circling him,—from which it is better to stand quite to windward. More- 
over he was slightly crooked ; most sensitive, thin of skin and liable to 
sudden flaws of temper, though at heart very kind and good. Sophie 
Charlotte is she who wrote once, ‘Leibnitz talked to me of the infinitely 








little (de U'infiniment petit) : mon Dieu, as if I did not know enough of that!’ 
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THE ROYAL TABAKS COLLEGIUM. 

“ A Smoking-room,—with wooden farniture, we can suppose,—in each 
of his ms y ’s royal Palaces, was set apart for this evening service, and 
became Tabagie -of his Majesty. And Tabagie-room in the Berlin 
Schlos:, another in the Potsdam, if the ci had any knowledge, 
could still be pointed-out :—but the Tobacco-pipes that are shown as 
Friedrich Wilhelm’s, in the Kuntskammer or Masons of Berlin, pipes 
which no rational smoker, not compelled to it, would have used, awaken 

ast doubt as to the cicerones ; and you leave the Locality of the Ta- 
@ thing conjectural. In summer season, at Potsdam and in coun- 
situations, Tabagie could be held under a tent : we expressly know, 
his Majesty held T at Wusterhausen nightly on the Steps of the 
big Fountain, in the Outer Court there. Issuing from Wusterhausen 
Schloss, and its little clipped Jindens, by the western side ; passing the 
sentries, bridge and black ditch, with live Prussian eagles, vicious black 
bears, you come ~ the royal Tabagie of Wusterhausen ; covered by 
an awning, I should think ; sending forth its bits of smoke-clouds, and 
its ham of human talk, into the wide free Desert round. Any room that 
was large enough, and had height of ceiling, and air-circulation and no 
cloth-furniture, would do; and in each Palace is one, or more than one, 
that has been fixed-upon and fitted-out for that object. A high large 
Room, as the Eogravings (mostly worthless) give it us: contended sa- 
tarnine human figures, a dozen or so of them, sitting round a large long 
Table, furnished for the occasion ; long Dutch pipe in the mouth of 
each man ; supplies of knaster easily accessible ; small pan of burning 
peat, in the Datch fashion (sandy native charcoal, which burns slowly 
without smoke), is at your left hand ; at your right a jug, which I find 
to consist of excellent thin bitter beer. 

“ Other costlier materials for drinking, if you want such, are not be- 

ond reach. On side-tables stand wholesome cold-meats, royal rounds of 
beet not wanting, with bread thinly sliced and buttered: in a rustic but 
reat and abundant way, such innocent accommodations, narcotic or nu- 
tritious, gaseous, fluid and solid, as human nature, bent on contemplation 
and an evening lounge, can require. Perfect equality is to be the rule ; 
no rising, or notice taken, wheu anybody enters or leaves. Let the en- 
tering man take his place and pipe, without obligatory remarks; if he 
cannot smoke, which is Seckendort’s case for instance, let him at least af- 
fect to doso, and not ruffle the established stream of things. And so, 
Paff, slowly Pif!—and any comfortable speech that is in you,; or none, if 
you authentically have not any.” ° 

“« * * * The Talk, we can believe, was rambling and multifari- 
ous: the day’s bunting, if at Wusterhausen ; the day’s news, if at Berlin 
or Potsdam ; old reminiscences, too, I can fancy, aye and talk, 
even in Seckendorf’s own time, about Siege of Menin (where your Ma- 
jesty first did me the honour of some notice), Siege of Stralsund, and 
—duly on September 11th at least—Malplaquet, with Marlborough and 
Eugene : what Marlborough said, looked: and especially Lottum, late 
Feld marschall Lottum ; and how the Prussian Infantry held firm, like 
a wall of rocks, when tae horse were swept away,—rocks highly volcanic, 
and capable of rolling forward too ;—and ‘ how acertain Adjutant’ (Der- 
schau emokes harder, and blushes brown) ‘snatched poor Tettau on his 
back, bleeding to death, amid the iron whirlwinds, and brought bim out 
of shot range.’—‘ Hm, na, such a Day, that, Herr Feldzeugmeister, as we 
shall not see again till the Last of the Days!’”’ 


— 


A CARDINAL ERROR. 


A singular adventure befel an illustrious member of the Papal Court 
during the recent high ecclesiastical demonstration at Ballinasloe. The 
distinguished individual being introduced to a convent in that town, 
promised to call upon the sisters on the following morning, and give 
them an early mass, before his departure for train by Dublin. Bat they 
are earlier birds, it seems, in Italy than on the west of the Shannon, for 
when the Monsignor presented himself at 5 o’clock A.M. before the door, 
wrapped in a mantle, such as Jesuits wear, which covered both his 
quality and pu! from the external world, the whole town was locked 
in the arms of Morpheus. In vain did he knock and pull at the bell. 
The ladies were not yet out of their first sleep ; and an old woman, who 
thrust one of her eyes out of the attic casement, shut it down again with 
a bang, having first threatened to call “the poalus.” Nor was her de- 
nunciation without its effect. A guardian of the night, baton in hand, 
came upon the disturber, and roughly demanded. “ What are you doing 
there?” “As you see,” replied his reverence, “I knock and ring ;”’ and 
suiting the action to the word, he took another strong pull at the knob, 
and performed a loud sassarara with the knocker. “Oh come, my good 
fellow,” said Dogberry, “ this is too much of a good thing ; go home to 

‘our wife and tell her to take care of you.’”’ “ I am wedded here,”’ said the 
ousignor with dignity, laying his open palm carelessly upon the sill— 
“ wedded to this institution, and have no other wife in the worid ;” and 
again goes the knocker, rat-tat-tat tatterarararara ra! “Is it married 
you say you are? and to the blessed ladies in this house ?”’ cries the en- 
preserver of the peace, “ You b y Souper ; I’ll tache you to 
keep a civil tongue in your head, I will.” And thereupon he seized a 
fell grip of Monsignor’s collar, and drove him on before him, gasping, 
foaming, sputtering, and recalcitrating even to the door of the station- 
house, into which he pushed him with such a will that it was a mercy his 
reverence did not tumble headlong over a woman who was down on her 
ees hing the passage. “The cross of Christ be over us all,” ex- 
claimed the startled woman, rising from the ground, and in a moment 
recognising the Monsignor, whom she bad seen on the previous day 
adumbrating the Cardinal—* What had his reverence been about? Was 
he larking?” “I believe you,” said the policeman, “ but what are you 
talking about reverence? It’s a big jumper he is, ard nothing else.’ 

An explanation quickly ensued, of which the result was that the Mon- 
signor, still “in a sultry chafe,” walked forth disenthralled, emanci- 
~ and free, leaving the penitent streetkeeper on his marrowbones. 

y the time he came back to the nunnery all the sisters were astir in 
their best bibs and tuckers, and he finished his mass without further in- 
terruption. When the dignitary returns to Rome we hope he will not 
fail in candour to tell his lord, the Pope, bow the laws and the civil au- 
thorities of heretic England guard the inmates of Romish institutions, 
though they be contrary to law, and even the suspicion of wrong or in- 
sult in this land of “ persecution.” — Dublin Mail. 
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Tue Deceasep Niwrop.—It is almost superfluous to state that Mr. 
Smith is the same gentleman whose deeds in days gone by were chroni- 
cled by the immortal “ Nimrod,” and whose renown had reached even to 
the ears of the great Napoleon, by whom, on his reception at the French 
Court, he was saluted as “ Le premier chasseur d’ Angleterre.” 

Mr. Assheton Smith commenced fox hunting in his early days, and was 
well known in a ag See as a miracle on horseback. After hunting 
in Northamptonshire, he collected a first-rate pack from different kennels 
—the best portion of which he purchased of Mr. Musters, of Colwick-hall, 
for 1000 guineas, when the last-named gentleman gave up the Notting- 
hamshire country. With a fine stud of horses and hounds he bought the 
Quora of Lord Foley in 1805, and after “ Keeping the game alive” for 
twelve years, he left that sone end took his stud to Lincoln, to work 
the Burton Hunt. He held this capital country for nine years, leaving 
in 1826, when he was succeeded by Sir Richard Sutton. On succeeding 


to his paternal property in Wilts and Hants in 1826, he immediately re- 
moved with bis establishment to the halls of bis forefathers, and com- 
menced the good work, under circumstances of much novelty to him, with 
all the ardour that characterised his debut at Quorn. The erection of 
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kennels and stables was 








to Tedworth next season and hear them in full cry. They were, we be- 
lieve, chiefly bred from the Duke of Grafton’s pack ; blood was 
ranked high for many years, and is more or less diffused amongst the 


most onable kennels in England. This season they have killed no 
three of foxes, and earthed twelve. Mr. Smith has 
— a trae houndsman, and a first-rate rider. His 
the c! is too well known to need further description. Suf- 
it to state that he is in the seventy-ninth year of his age, still hunts, 
enjoys good health, and dines in his scarlet every day, like a fine ol 
English gentleman as he is all over.” 
he grand “open day ” at Tedworth was always signalised by a pub- 
lic breakfast on a grand scale. This sumptuous repast was usually laid 
out in the dining-room, the splendid gold plate and cups decorating the 
tables, together with the famed statuette of the Duke of Wellington. 
These magnificent gatherings were attended by the whole of the neigh- 
bouring gentry and yeomanry, and at the last public breakfast in No- 
vember, 1857, when the pack was brought out in front of the house, the 
worthy Squire was surrounded by upwards of 600 ladies and gentlemen 
on horseback. As an instance of the courage of the late Mr. Assheton 
Smith, we will relate an anecdote, which was recorded by the original 
Nimrod at the time the circumstance occurred. It was during the last 
year that Mr. Smith hunted Leicestershire.» He had a run of nineteen 
miles, point blank, which is well known, even to this day, by the name 
of the Belvoir day. It so happened that the pace was so good, and the 
country so severe, that no one was with the hounds towards the last ex- 
cept the Squire of Tedworth and Mr. John White, a well-known sports- 
man of that day. They happened to come to a fence so high aad strong 
that there was only one place that appeared at all practicable, and this 
was in the line Mr. White was taking. The consequence was, Mr. Smith 
was obliged to turn to this place, expecting to find Mr. White well over ; 
but instead of this he found Sim what is called “ well bull-finched,” stick- 
ing fast in the hedge. “Get on,” says Mr. Smith. “I cannot,” said Mr. 
White, “Iam fast.” “Ram the spurs into him,” exclaimed Mr. Smith, 
“and pray get out of the way.” “Hang it,” said Mr. White, “ifyou 
are in such a hurry, why don’t you charge me?”’ Mr. Smith never spoke, 
bat did charge him, and sent him and his horse into the next field, when 
away they went again as if nothing had happened, the Squire of course 
soon making to the front. Most ple know what a number of brooks 
there are in the Quorn and Seeds Sountelent and most sportsmen have 
heard what a rare hand Mr. Smith was at getting over them. The Styx 
itself would scarcely stop him when a fox was sinking. This was to be 
attributed to his resolute way of riding to hounds, by which his horses 
know it is in vain to refuse whatever he may put them at. This fact 
was strongly exemplified when he hunted the ‘‘ Vale of Cashmere”—the 
Quorn. He was galloping at three-parts speed down one of those large 
fields in the Harborough country, in the act of bringing his hounds to a 
scent, and was looking back to see if ns 
this field, and exactly in the course in which his horse was going, was a 
pond of water, into which he leaped, his horse thinking it useless to re- 
fuse, and of course not knowing that he was intended to do so. This 
horse would no doubt, have jumped into the Thames or the Severn.—Salis- 
bury and Winchester Journal. 








Homicrpat Ixstrrvtions.—In the new Adelphi Theatre we are pro- 
mised something better than mere ornamentation,—namely, safe and 
ample means of egress in case of fire. We have long wanted an Aidile 


too suddenly a-head to be restrained, what an awful calamity might have 


would be afterwards. Some one has said that most theatres have been 
burned down, are occasionally burning down, or are, in the perilous na- 


Another institution, not so constant in its operations, but very strik- 
ing when it is put to work, is illustrated by the accident at Sheffield. It 


brought into operation by casual circumstance—the assembling of a large 


crowd in a great building and sudden alarm. These favourable circum- 
stances were combined in the Music Hall at Sheffield on Monda: 


this occasion, but for calling into operation the more powerful cause. 


agitated human beings. Again, we have perfectly understood this cause 


to be provided with so many 


gines belonging to this class. The Italian Operahouse is an exception ; 


ought to be suspected until it be proved innocent.— Spectator. 


game-protector, “ How it was possible to pickle these mountains ? 
“We pickle naething but eawmon here,” was the grinning reply. 


“ Hech me! but a piece 


mon Casts and Stray Sh 


pickled Chammers wad be ill to dirgeest.”’—Sal 
ots. 
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doubt traced his misfortune to the ill-luck of some evil omen, 


voice, if heard for the first time fasting, that one of ~ A 
told that the cuckoo was calling, clapped his hands to hi 





ed no less 


'y than the rebuilding 
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were coming ; in the middle of 


or any other magistrate with authority to look to these things. Only 
last year there was an alarm of fire at the Princess’s. The calmness and 
presence of mind of Mrs. C. Kean prevented a panic ;—had the panic got 


followed! That alarm ought to have drawn attention to the subject 
generally. There are theatres in London so ill-constructed for egress, 
that enjoyment is as impossible before a fire may break out as escape 


ture of things, to be burned down. Cannot the law so overlook the plan 
of the architect that an audience may not necessarily be wrapt in the 
same devouring conflagration that may on any night destroy a theatre ? 


is a cause which may be so far called “accidental,” that it can only be 


last. 
The most probable version of the story is, that a youth amongst the au- 
dience, who perceived an escape of gas, lighted his cigar with a lucifer 
match, and there was a consequent explosion. This was followed by cries 
of fire, which appear to have been justified, since part of a woman’s dress 
was founé burnt. But neither the gas nor the burning—though escaping 
gas is a very efficient “ lethal weapon ”—would have killed anybody on 


This is the construction of our public buildings, which, with some few ex- 
ceptions, are so built that if large crowds collected in them be incited sud- 
denly to disperse, the human beings become active agents in killing one 
another in the narrow and precipitous modes of egress. Flights of stone 
steps, tall winding stair-cases, passages gradually growing narrower, are 
circumstances which contributed to the congestion and compression of 


of death for some generations. One of the latest public buildings that 
has been erected—the new Covent Garden Operahouse—is understood 

pe of egress that the entire audience 
could disperse through the walls of the building without crowding or difi- 
culty. is it so certain that some newer buildings present the same fa- 
cility for dispersing. If not they do but continue the series of deadly en- 


every new public building, chapel, music-hall, lecture-room, or theatre, 


PIcKLING AND PreseErvine.—The ingenious devices of grouse-de- 
stroyers for the market are now met by equally able tactics on the part 
of modern moor-watchers.—It is surprising how easily the least signs of 
netting, snaring, pinioning the poults, &c., &c., are detected by an en- 
ergetic, conscientious head keeper and his subs. One sympatbises with 
the wonder of the French sportsman, when he demanded of the barly 

? 


“ I 
know better ; you peekle your deer and your grouse as strongly as your 
salmon.” Each walked off in dudgeon, thinking the other was laughing 
at him. A still more unlucky confounding of pickles and preserves was 
made by one of the foreign deputation to the Seceding Assembly, who 
prayed that “ Dr. Chalmers might long be pickled for the Free Church.” 
A keen opponent of that great man’s ecclesiastical polity, who had often 
found his powerful appeals not very easy to stomach, musiagly muttered, 


Ranvow-Suots.—T wo dogs had been killed with a poisoned carcass set 
for the grey crows. For a short time at low water, one of the most ap- 
ig was ible from the shore. After the 

above lesson, my watcher was deliberating whether or not to risk the 
bait. The shepherd settled the point by “ the dog that crosses this wad 
be cheap o’t.” His own much-prized collie was “cheap o’t” that very 
night. He felt he had bespoken the death of his faithfal servant, and no 
Had it 
been spring, the jovial gowk was likely to have had a finger in the pie. 
So convinced are the Highlanders of the baleful influence of the cuckoo’s 
servants, when 
S ears, ran into 
the house for a mouthful of bread, and, thus fortified, came out again to 
listen to the newly-arrived harbinger of spring, bold as brass. Hasty 
words, as the poor island-shepherd bitterly proved, like random arrows, 
often hit a mark they never were shot at; but evem solemn slow ones, 


Last summer, a messenger ha’ 
a toate Sor 4 po fe a y wanted,” 
the added from y may ve mercy on 
the por patet” mee Grete, ie 0 rage, Cel and vane 0. 





Tux Convict Conspiracy at PorTLanp.—A scrious 

the convicts of this establishment developed itself on Monday but 
fortunately an intimation had reached the governor’s ears which led to 
the adoption of the most vigilant precautionary measures. For some 
time there have been evidences of dissatisfaction on the part of the older 
convicts at the terms upon which those convicted since the new regula- 
tions came into force can obtain a mitigation of their sentence by good 
conduct ; and so strong and general this feeling become, that alarge 
number would appear to have entered into a combination to overpower 
the warders break loose. Some of them seem to have boasted of 
what was intended, and this led to the procuring of additional warders 
from Milbank, and the doubling of the military force at the barracks. On 
Monday morning the convicts were marched down as usual to the quar! 
ries, and everything went on quietly up to eleven o’clock, shortly after 
which time about a hundred from different gangs, as if by preconcerted 
signal, made a rush upon the wardere. They were, however, surprised by 
a strong force of soldiers, who had been concealed in readiness for the 
emergency, surrounded by bristling bayonets, and firmly secured and 
Next mourning about sixty of the more prominent actors in the 
above scene were sent to Milbank for a long period of solitary confine- 
ment, and the others received thirty-six lashes each. Notwithstanding 
the result of Monday’s proceedings, there were still signs of insubordina- 
tion on Tuesday, several other convicts refusing to go to work, and far- 
ther punishment had to be inflicted ; but since order has been effec- 
tually restored.— Adas, September 18. 





Tue Avsrrians IN Iracy ; A Bon Mot.—Last Sunday there was pro- 
duced another political tragedy from the pen of Niccolini, entitled Mario 
ei Cimbri. From whatI have said you can easily imagine the excite- 
‘ment caused by this pubiication. In trath, spite of the splendour of the 
style, the work has little dramatic merit, but the public cared little for 
dramatic merit, and applauded vehemently. Every word, every phrase 
was applied to our time ; and if instead of Cimbrians you say Austrians, 
and if for the name of Maurius you substitute that of Charles Albert, or 
perhaps Garibaldi, the tragedy becomes at once powerfully interesting. 
I am convinced that unless remonstrated with by Vienna or Rome, our 
Government will give free scope to the public enthusiasm. But if the 
book should be prohibited its success will be complete. Such a success 
fell to the lot of the political poetry of Giusti and Guerazzi, as well as 
of some of Niccolini’s earlier works, but more =a his Nabucco, a 
work which has for its theme the downfall of Napoleon I. Our poet pub- 
lished many years since a tragedy entitled Giovanni da Procida, in which 
he dramatized the history of the Sicilian Vespers. The first representa- 
tion of this tragedy at Florence drew an immense audience. One even- 
ing the French and Austrian Ministers were in the same box, and when- 
ever the French were declaimed agaiast by the actors, the French Minis- 
ter showed his displeasure. The Austrian Minister,—who wished to sooth 
the susceptibility of his colleague, said to him—* Monsieur, si l’addresse 
est pour vous, le contenu est pour moi.” This bon mot was much liked, 
and made the round at all conversaziones ; but for all that the representa- 
tion of the tragedy was stopped till 1848, when it was again acted in Flo- 
rence and in several other cities of Italy.—Letter from prong 

Dr. Livinestone’s Steam Launca.—As you will no doubt feel anxious 
to hear how we get on with the launch, I am happy to be able to inform 
you that we entered what has been called West Luabo (properly Luave) 
on the 15th of May, and finding a fine safe harbour, we proceeded at 
once to take out the three compartments of the Ma Robert from the Pearl, 
The first day was sufficient for getting her into the water and puttin 
her together, by the admirable and simple contrivance yourson loventelt 
We had only to stand on a compartment in sufficient numbers to sink it 
down, and, drawing it to the middle section, the bolts slipped in with the 
greatest ease ; on the evening of the third day she was ready to act as 
pilot to the larger vessel, and has been doing admirable service ever 
since. She goes puffing away on this great Zambesi now, to the infinite 
disgust of the hippopotami, whole herds of which rush off pell-mell as 
soon as we approach them, and the crustiest old bachelor amongst them 
dares not do her battle. It would be an immense boon if Government 
would send out such vessels to run up creeks and rivers and chase 
slavers, instead of taking it out of the poor sailors’ muscles at the oar, 
but you would require to make them broader than this, and not quite so 
long; the length might be borne with if they were four or five feet 
broader, and no objection would be taken to this, as the men-of-war 
could carry them with ease between masts.” —Leller from Dr. Livingstone, 
Zambesi, June 21. 

A CoLLapse or Crrinotive.—A very extensive seizure was made re- 
cently at the Customhouse of Constuntinople on the person and in the 
trunks of a lady passenger by the Liverpool steamer. She had joined 
the ship at Syra, and on landing, in all the glory of a gorgeous twilette 
and immeasureable crinoline, attempted to get through the hands of the 
officials by the generally quick and easy agency of a bachsheesh ; but 
whether from a vicious prurieacy to plumb the crinoliae, or through le- 
gitimate suspicion excited by its unusual size, the Bey insisted on sub- 
Jecting the luckless fair one to an examination, which resulted in the 
discovery of 80,000 piastres in false notes, stowed away in the mysterious 
amplitudes of her velements de dessous. Between the false bottoms of her 
trunks were discovered some four millions of piastres, of the same spu- 
rious manufacture, all admirably executed. The fair sinner, who is said. 
to belong to a wealthy Moldavian Boyard family, was forthwith con- 
signed to the loathsome misery of the Turkish prison, the authorities 
making a general confiscation of the whole of her effects, with the crino- 
line to boot. 


A Marie Acrosat.—The curious manner in which the actinie conti- 
nually change their form has been made the subject of discussion by 
many writers, and is, indeed, a circumstance well calculated to inspire 
curiosity. The last capricornis that I adopted far surpassed any which 
I had seen before asa contortionist, and furnished me with no fewer- 
than twelve drawings, some of which are truly amusing, considering the 
form and configuration of the animal in its natural state. I must give a 
sketch of this curious anemone. The first announcement that I received 
of his having commenced his performances was from a servant (who had 
privately taken an interest in the “ Quarium,”’ as she called it, and en- 
deavoured to catch up the names of its inhabitants), poking her head 
within the door of my sanctum, and crying out, ‘ Ob, please sir, do 
come and look, the enemy (meaning the anemone) is a-turniog himself in- 
side out! I didn’t touch him, sir; indeed Ididn’t!” I discovered, how- 
ever, that, from a natural exough curiosity, she had touched the 
“enemy” the preceding day—a liberty he immediately resented, by los- 
ing no time in, to her great alarm and surprise, * turuing himself” out- 
side in! For a whole week the animal continued his manceuvres, uatil 
he, finally, detached his base from the rock. After this, he rolled about 
in a most inflated, dropsical condition, being at least three times his us- 
ual size.— The Seaside and Aquarium. 











Burns’ Centenary.—A few weeks ago, one of our citizens mentioned 
to several friends that he was aboat to communicate with Lord Eglinton 
regarding a grand demonstration in Glasgow on the approaching cente- 
nary of Burns’ birthday, and suggested that a provisional committee 
should be formed to organise further proceedings. The suggestion be- 
ing warmly received, a committee was appointed ; and at its second 
meeting the following letter from the Earl of Eglintoun was read :— 
“ Dublin, August 26, 1858.—Sir,—It will give me great pleasure, as it 
has always hitherto done, to co-operate in any scheme which has for its 
object the exhibition of respect for the memory of Burns on the part of 
his fellow-countrymen, and I cordially approve of the suggestion that 
there should be a festival in Glasgow in celebration of the centenary of 
his birthday, and that a subscription should be entered into for the pur- 
pose of erecting a monument to him in that city. As it appears almost im- 
possible that I should be able to attend the festival, my name appearing. 
among the list of stewards would be an empty compliment, bur I shall. 
be most happy to join in the subscription if it is entered into—I have 
the honour to be, your obedt. servt., Eglintoun and Winton.—C. B. 
Brawn, Esq.’’—Glasgow Daily Mail. 





Exrraorpinary Corncipexce.—The Prefect of the Ile et Vilaine has 
conceived the ingenious idea of having the speech pronounced by the 
Emperor at Rennes printed on sheets of paper four inches long by two in 
breath. The speech in question is printed in French on the one side, and 
in Breton on the other. Ano immense number of these slips of paper have 
been circulated 7 representative of the Government throughout Brit- 
tany. This is a Prefect who understands his business, He does right to 
a certain extent to fly in the direction that the wind is blowing, but 
nothing is so curious as the wind, as you may see by what has happened 
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last M. Goddard, the aeronaut, whom 
— y a 


t ascent, having taken several ama- 
teurs along wi Do yoa know know where the balloon of M. Goddard de- 
ecended? At St ‘Cloud , t in the centre of the garden of ——— 
eee. fa ) donate ter of the inventor of these aerial conveyances, 
the unexpected visitors most hospitably. Nothing but the 

wind rsoald hi have produced such a coincidence.— Letter from Paris. 


Eccesusticat Frx rx Avstaia.—Two men were very serionsly in- 
jared while at work on a railroad, and both of them received extreme 
unction at the hands of a priest while in a state of insensibility. The 
one man died, but the other, who was a Jew, recovered. The Roman 
Catholic bishops assert that the latter is within the pale of the church, 
but the graceless son of Israel denies the fact, and visiis his ae 

as regularly as he did before the accident. The re is still pending, 
and it is not impossible that the Hebrew will be a Christian in spite of 








Tae Rowina Passion.—We read in the Revue de Namur: 
the last few da 
non. It is 


—* During 
days a beautiful little boat has stopped at the port of Crog- 
t of Baltic fir, and is in the form of a canoe, measuring 36 


feet in length, and 3} in width. It is propelled by six rowers—sons of | was 


Albion, who came from Paris by water, and who have descended the 
Seine, the Marne, and the Meuse as far as Namur, passing by Meaux, 

ay, Chalons, Vitry, Bar le Duc, Commercy, St. Mithiel, a 
Givat, and Dinant. They have passed through 120 locks. Their desti- 
nation is Antwerp, passing Li and Maestricht. The names of —¢ 
intrepid rowers, who are well known in London, are MM. Balfour, R. 
Banks, D. Banks, O. Dover, A Stratton, and W. Metcalfe.’’ 


CoHess. 


PROBLEM No. 510, sy Joun Garner. 
From the Set “ Vivat Regina,” in the “Albion” Problem Tournay. 
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WHITE. 
White to play, and checkmate in three moves. 





Sotvtion To Prosiem No. 509. 
White. 


Black. White. Black. 
1. Ki to K 6, cl. K to K 5. 1. .-cerccccccccesoes < to K B6. 
2. K to K B6. ‘gets ch. K to K 5. 
3. ~ K to K Kt 6. 3. h. K to K 4. 
4 hire ay 4, y B. : Kt to cKt4, a 
ecocccccoccsseoessos K to K Kt 6. 3 Kt. 


1. it if P 
2 Qto K 3, ch., and ch’mates in 2 moves. My Qto K B 2, ch., and Basson vc 





To CorrEsPONDENTS.—It is not certain whether Mr. Morphy has won 4 or 5 


games, — Mr. Harrwitz’s 2. The interest, however, goes on increasing, 
and Mo ‘ius has already been ized by the pease Chess-wri- 
ters in nel g one of whom Gisinnes that he has revived the classical and bril- 


liant school of Ghess which died with La Bourdonnais. The French have not 
been backward in showing the admiration with which they regard his wonder- 
ful powers ; and in Germany he will be appreciated when he has overcome 
their greatest layer, Herr Anderssen, with whom he is about contending. He 
will return to England by the end of this month, to falfil his engagement with 
the veteran player Howard Staunton, of world-wide celebrity, in a match of 
twenty-one games. We subjoin a very brilliant little affair between Mr. Mor- 
phy and Mr. Bird, played in London. The former adopted Philidor’s defence. 











Mr. Birp. Mr. Morpur. Mr. Brep. om — 
1. PtoK4 PtoK4 QBtoK QR 
2. K Ktto zest 7. Castles Q R R i ates BP. 
3. PtoQ4. PtooKB4. Baye oQR6 
4 QKtto B3. B P takes P. 9. PtoQ B3. takes BP. 
& QiKt takes. eet . PtoQ Kt4 eees — 
6. Ktto K Kt 3. P to K 5. 1. KtoQ B2. Qwo R53, 
7. K Kt to K 5. K Kt to B 3. 2. K to Kt 2, RB taxte Kt P. 
8 Bto K Kt5. K B to Q3. 3. BP takes B. R takes P, ch. 
9. QKttoR5. Castles. or daa takes Q, ch. 
10. 09% Sie Soa. 5. Kto B2. P to K 6. 
ll. Pto K Kt 4. ttakes Kt P. or ae. BtoK B4, ch. 
12, K Kt takes Kt. Last be » RtoQs. Q to Q B5, ch 
13. Ktto K 5 ttoQ B3. 8. K toQ2. Q to QR 7, ch 
14. K Bto K 2. Qto R6. 9. K to Q sq. Q to Kt 8. ch. 
15, Kt takes Kt. Kt P takes Kt. W. K to Q2. Q takes K R, 
And Mr. Morphy wins. 
P.S.—We are ded, with to the contest between Morphy and 


Harrwitz, that the latter, ‘when playing a twenty-one-game match with Lowen- 
thal, lost ten games successively, but won the subsequent eleven. 





























THOMAS DUGAN, 
FURNISHING UNDERTAKER, 
ATLANTIC CABLE. 
| or -x PURCHASING GOODS OF US wares =e PRESENTED WITH A PIECE 
SEY & FARGIS, 603 Broadway, oor York. 
MPSEY & FARGIS, 603 Broadway. New York.—Fine Watches, 
All the oi mentioned articles at prices to suit the exigencies of the times. Don’t forget 
the number. Broadway, New Yor 
ceived an invoice < the above-nam direct from Paris and London, of the most 
elegant patterua, carefully selected for the bis of New rs a we offer them at the 
ra Pincedwsy, New York. 
EDDING, INVITATION, AND RECEPTION CARDS elegantly 
lates. Fine French and English Stationery, ~~ and Envelopes stamped without 
Gomes - EMPSEY & cae ats, — 
--. New York. 
for the coming season, can get Gaiter Boots from 12s. to 20s. per pair. with or without 
heels. Slippers, Ties, Toilet Slippers and *Buskins, ay 63. to 10s. ; Boys’, Misses’, and Chil- 
. MILLER & CO.’S, 387 Canal Street, New York. 
EN EMEN troubled with Tender Feet call at J. E. TATE’S, 
are delightful for this hot ‘weather. Avery variety on —— of Boots and Shoes for the season. 
J. E. TATE, 427 Broadway, New York. 
Bw tensive stock of Children’s Shoes, which he will seil cheap; he is prepared to furnish 
any other house in town, between Eleventh and 
Twelfth Streets, is the aly ‘pines yaue gentlemen can get Dress Boots to suit them at mode- 


&8 BROADWAY, BELOW FOURTEENTH ST. 
of the GENUINE ATLANTIC cnn. moun RASS, SILVER, and GoLp. 
D* Jewelry, Silver Ware, Tortcise-Shell Combs, and Mourning Jewelry in great varieties. 
OURNING JEWELRY ABD JET GOODS.—We have just re- 
most reasouable prices. EY & Fa 8, 
engraved and printed in the most a ring Cards printed from engraved 
[a= LADY READERS wishing their wupply of Boots and Shoe 
font os Boots and Shoes, with India- reyes bber Boots and Shoes, the very est kinds ‘manufac- 
Sart BROADWAY, and get a pair of Pannus Corium Boots, Shoes, or Gaiters. They 
AND SHOES for Young and Ol 4 —OANTRELL has an ex- 
customers with ae es ag oe fashionable. Gaiters lower than 
rate prices. Patronize C. 





EN SIN EVR ENOR—ver Removing Grease or Stains of any des- 
cription. from the delicate pote without injuring <he colour or esis Also, for 
y 


cleaning Kid Gloves. Put up and for 
C° ONSTIPATION (Costiveness) and D: 
= Medicines, Injections, or Baths, by pave 
an agreeable and mm Warton’s GENUINE Erva- 
Lenta. Their effect in speedily restoring the Gremach = "Sowets to the normal condition 
astonishes all classes of unbelievers. Certi and references of the most respectable 
and ners character. Not a particle we omy drug or a in their composition, 
and thei: as or the purchase money returned. 
Sunutectuned only by the subscriber, and sold at his V EA. Cracker Bakery, 219 Forsyth 
Street, near Housion. Price 30 cents Pt pound. Will keep for years in any climate. None 
genuine but those stamped ** DAVY’S. 
ISAAC McGAY, N. Y. 


Broadway, cor. ‘of Pounsenth Street. 





a, Co letely cured. 
Sa CRACKERS,” 











Ppesre OFFICE NOTICE.—The Mails for CALIFORNIA, and South Pacific Coast 
pr A ’ Goloeen hd OF THE WEST, will close at this Office on WEDNESDAY, 
the 20th day of o'clock, P. M. I, ¥. FOWLER, Postmaster. 


EFICE NOTICE.- The Mails for EUROPE, via Southampton and Havre, 
Steamer CITY OF "BALTIMORE, wil Gee Otice on SATURDAY, 
o'clock, A.M. Postmaster. 


Pee 
day of October, at 103g Gsaac v3 FOWLER, 


“ Competition being the Order of the Day,” 
GEORG = EF. 
ENGLISH AND AMERIC 
Bre UNDER SMALL EXPENS! 
orted Fashionable Goods d: 


; guarantees to 
PERFECT-FITTING COATS, VESTS, AND PANTALOONS, 
Ons in the lntoat 985 )0, uot wiaeeed oe best manner, at 
any large or small Ready-made Clouging or Tailor’s store in this cit 
B@P NOTE THE ADDRESS. ~08 
459 ae ee NEW YORK, 
Doors Below, West Side of, Grand Street. 


CIRCULAR OF D. DEVLIN & CoO., 
FOR WINTER, 1858. 


TAILOR AND DRAPER, 








nevi 
We ely su 
pind eek Winter Under-Garmeute, Gloves, Robes. &c.. £0. pis eegety oe- 
become a pe yng branch of our business, so m 
creasi 


for them ali over the coun’ 


Our manuf 


for the money, whether it be or 
riority ty of syle and finish in ev: eT we manufacture. 
VLIN & CO., 
|, 259, and 260 Broadway, Cor. Warren St. 


e, and to keep up our supe- 


‘re FOR CASH eee SELLS THE BEST 
make to 


“<9 ~~~ lage prepare gee 


, &c., in this department 


aawnniis meet = 

Dg de mantry. 

Our great aim my every department of the business is, toondenrowr to supply the best thi 
can be produced th e coarse a os 


ARTHUR DONNELLY'S CARPET ROOMS, 98 BOWERY. 
To xow Yort, and satire thereto toe aibseioer wontd rcpectraly beg eave 10 Ofer 





Exe 
tered Pabebes of their cum coneeys thon Will Sod cs La Cems Weees $3 Bowesne ower 
variety and quality of ad ' » 


CARPETING, OIL CLOTHS, STRAW MATTINGS, 
Table and Piano Covers, Hearth R 

INCLUDING GOLD, FANCY, AND PLAIN WINDOW SHADES, 
ond ah setpins eeenatial fer ths tye fenae ont enlit Wink 

ATION OF P. ARLOURS. ALIS, AND winc Rooms. 
He believes that in the st; le, durability. and elegance of his Goods they sonnet be cerpeatet 
in this or any other, markel in wiiok Bakes ; ah Ter © er as 
every species of Upholstecing pi promptly attended to. m= 


ARTHUR DONMNRELY. % BOWERY, N. Y. 





of ing our wioter , now 
GR me ee fee SAVE YOUR CARPETS, 
natectared (om wee on a aye of ome ba best ose WORK. so that even our very ae =e coneaeee prea on 
lowest-priced them at once from ARRINGTO LEBRA ATENT CARP. LINING 
the “* style’’ that gives to every faae* stereotyped appearan: '’ 
Ron we : nee that the eae aa usiness in nthie ad = blip we as “ning Is cooierea oa -~ rie any are — se pape’ ayo a 
mpe! e ever or savin; 
5 to increase both the room ssistants very much. The great povularity of the varions Cloths. arly soft 3 a muffler of seund, : 


phy Rie og &! is writ also 
the = Onn air from p th 
renders it a sure protection 

Lapies, Cat at tHe CaRPet Stores, anv Sex ror YOURSELVES. 

To be had at any of 1 t+ Carpet Stores in the U.S. Manufactured under the super- 


vision of ths Patentee 
Y. CARPET Laine co., 
(J. R. eee Agent.) 448 Water St treet, N. Y. 
pinties are specially requested to examine the above, now on tore at the Crystal 


HareinoTon’s CaRPet breripong 4ND Prewium Corron Barring consiantly manufacturing. 
All orders promptly attended to. 


also adds pel vag warmth of a room ‘by Ris’eatns 
Sen seems of the floor. The material used in Lining 





NEW AND ELEGANT STORE AND STOCK OF GOODS, 
PREPARED FOR THE AUTUMN TRADE 
F. DERBY & COMPANY 
Importing Tallors, 
LATE OF PARK PLACE, 


MESSRS. BARLOW, PAYNE & CO., 
MANUFACTURERS’ AGENTS, LONDON, 


EN’S DRESS, and will be fi 
best beces for ECONOMY in ‘the United States. 


st d sailing postale, throughout the season, every desirable novelty for GENTLE- 
tes DRESS mind, upon inspection, for STYLE, QUALITY and PRICK, the 


CARPETS. 
REMOVA.W TO NEW CARPET STORE. 
The subscriber has removed to his new and spacious stores, 
273 CANAL STREET, AND 31 HOWARD STREET, NEW YORK, 
Where he is _—- to exhibit a very fine assortment of Carpets, in New Patterns, at re- 












Have Removed to the Newly Arranged Government Building, duet Se TET C RPETS, from. $1 25 to * 6234 per a 
57 WALKER STREET, TAPESTRY | BRUSSELS, . +, Wto aH : 
SECOND STREET BELOW CANAL STREET, WEST SIDE OF AND CLOSE TO BROADWAY. pares PLY CARPETS, a a 4 ~ i 1g 0CO* 
EING MUCH MORE CONVENIENT AND BETTER LIGHTED PREMISES Li Soe INGRAL N, aL WOOL.......; - is 

those they formerly ‘cocupiet, and a adapted for the ane of their Merchandise, OTTON AND WOOL......... 34 bag 
which, for ELEGANCE, ETY, and EXTENT, is moana Oil Cloths, Venetians, ion, Druggets, Table and Piano ware, Maitings, Mats, &c., all at 

This is unquestionab!; ‘the LARGEST Ror CLASS a ‘OM TAILORING mrasiue. low prices, and all Goods sold in the Retail Department a be sold for Cash. 

MENT LN NEW YOR3, if not in the World, receiving i GEORGE E. L. E 


273 Canal St., and 31 Howard St., between Broadway and Elm street, New York. 
so, Sole Agents for selling AusURN Power Looms and AusuR Nx Prison made Three-Ply, 
a ae and Venetian Carpets. 
x. B.—Carpets for Churches made to order. 


GLISH CARPETS! 








EDUCATION. 


EN 
AT A GREAT SACRIFICE FROM COST. 
BALANCE OF STOCK OF 








No. 38 Union Square, New York, was opened on Wednesday, September 1 
Reference may be made to the Editor of the Albion. 


RS. GIBSON’S BOARDING & DAY SCHOOL for Seege | 7 


w. & T. LEWIS, 12 FOURTH AVENUE, 
A*™ SO, MEDALLION VELVET, With BORDERS AND FILLING TO MATCH ; 
BRUSSELS TAPESTRIES; Three-ply, Ingrain and Stair Carpets and Oil Cloths, 
— and Table Covers. First-class goods, and worthy the attention of parties about to fur: 
nish 





MRS. MEARS’S 


FRENCH & ENGLISH Boaxpine & DAY SCHOOL 
OR YOUNG LADIES, NOS. 
Fifth Avenue, re-opens on THERSD ra SEPT. 
rs. M. will be at 
her, on and afier September 1. 


«& 


Day WEST FIFTEENTH STREET, BELOW 
t heme to receive Parents and Guardians who may wish to confer with 


N.B.—Call and see them. W. & T. LEWIs, 
No. 12 Fourth Avenue, opposite Cooper Institute, 


5 4 ee < | 
LORD & TAYLOR, 








ladies, N 
Sept. 15th. Mrs. Macaulay respesttaty value te 

Lieut.-Gen, WisrieLp Scott.—Cor Watkins, San Francisco, Cal. 
Cuargies Krive, LL.D., President of Columbia College,—Rev. Francis L. Haw 
Aveustus J. ALBERT, 


wks, D.D. 
Dr. R. Gress, Columbi: ia, 


Deets - —Samvet Russe, Esq., Middletown, Conn. 
C.—Rev. + Dicxryson, D. . — © U8 Sa 


ew York.—Georce Cramer, Esq., Troy, New York. 
., Chicago, I)].—Col. Wi.itaM M. Prrtox, Roanoke, Va. 
q-, Cincinnati, Ohio. 






0. 
GrorGe K. SHOENBERGE 


RS. MACAULAY’S BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL for young 
‘0. 43 East 2\st Street, (between Broadway and 4th Avenue,) will re-open on 


255, 257, 259, and 261 Grand Street 
And 47 and 49 Catharine Street, 
Invite special attention to their present large stock of 
FASHIONABLE DRY GOODS, 
SELECTED IN THE BEST EUROPEAN AND AMERICAN MARKETS FOR 


Wittiam SCHARFENBERG. Esq., New Yorn —Hon. James M. W. reme Court. F D IN 
os W. Apams, D.D., Ne ww York. —H. P. Tappan, D.D., Chancellor of Mich. University. ALL AND WINTER WEAR, 
Dr. CaBett, Richmond, Va.—Col. Joun 8. Gittins, Baltimore 


Which they are offering at RETAIL 25 per cent. 
Below Regular Prices! 
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RS. 
tion in SINGING at he 
the Season on WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 
Application to be made at the house. 


15th. 


BODSTEIN (Julia L. Northall) continues to give Instruc- 
r residence, No. 200 Bleecker Street, and will commence fur 


i SS ae 


GROVER & BAKER'S 


NEW AND ELEGANT 


MH 








Bano PROTESTANT INSTITUTE, Nos. 48 and 50 Ea 


Street, 
will reopen on SEPTEMBER 15th next. 
man languages, besides the “apa: which is the language of the School. 


PARTMENT has been added. 
Prof. ELIE CHARLIER, Director. 


it 24th 
near Madison Park, Boaraing and Day’: School for you NG GE. NILEME N, 
Classics, Mathematics, English, Spanish and Ger: 
A JUNIOR DE- 


FAMILY mtg he orbs MACHINES, 
495 Broa New York; 18 Summer St., Boston; 730 Chestn Lg St. 
Philass wet Baitimore Se Baltimore ; 58 West 4th St., Cin 
ths Grover & Baker Sewing Machine Co. sell the two best Machines in use. 
Suvurtie, or Lock Stitcu—a stitch 
Le adapted for sewing 
afe not to be Warh 


ed and ironed. 


One oie the 





REAL CHANTILLY LACE 


Ss. 
M. PEYSER, No. 487 Broad , corner of Broome Street, nea 
« the St. Nicholas Hotel, has opened a splendid assortment of 


REAL CHANTILLY LACES, 
in all widths, and of the Newest Desicns, and offers them 
TO THE TRADE, 


RETAIL CUSTOMERS, 
At Extremely Low Prices. 


as well as to his 


The other is a new Machine, mak- 
ing the CeLesratep Grover & Ba- 


KER Sritcn; or, The Lock 
‘This Machine is a 


ris — yen 1s Locked. 
on all previous 





o Machines for family use. 


Ba SEND ror 4 Circutar. <9 





LADIES VISITING THE SEA-SIDE TOURISTS, 
TRAVELLERS 
WILL FIND THRE APPLICATION OF 


, AND 





MOURNING GOODS. 
GREAT DISPLAY OF FALL IMPORTATIONS! 
Suited to Every Stage of Mourning, is now offered to the Ladies for their inspection. 
Particular attention is called to our 
Immense Stock of Bombazines and Black Silks, 
The Largest ever offered at Retail. 
N.B.—A Magnificent Stock of 
BONNETS AND MANTLES. 
LADIES !—Give us an early call. 
Observe |—-W. Jackson’s Mourning Store, 
No. 551 BROADWAY, between Spring and Prince Streets. 


NE HUNDRED AND FIFTY THOUSAND DOLLARS’ WORTH OF NEW GOODS, 


"S EXTRACT OF ELDER FLOWERS 
ore s papell D pened eng th TO Pies FaCE AND te eget ALL 
eat and irritability, removing Eruptions, Sunburn, Freck) da 
the Skin soft, clean, and healthy. bites One Boller. See OES Tae SEES 


JGENE DUPUY, 609 Broad 
a@- SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. "i Family Chemist. 





MESSRS. CHICKERING & SONS, 


AVING removed to their new warerooms, No. 694 Broadway, (cor. 4th street, - 
H whe to offer their friends and the public an extensive Hin Fae nt of G - ~~ 
lo: quare, and Upright Piano-Fortes, manufactured express) for 
this city, paused in various styles of cases, and at prices which cannot fail to p 
Fortes made to order, to suit any style of furniture, and all instruments Warranted to give 
entire satisfaction. 


Grand and re Pianos to Rent, upon the most favourable term: 





TO HOUSEKEEPERS ! 
T. STEWART & CO., having appropriated a 
A. the NEW ADDITION to their’ STORE for tht Rie A HOU Serenrls 
quest especial attention to their stock of 
—— LINENS, SHEETINGS, DAMASKS, NAPKINS, TOWELLINGS, TABLE 
ND PIANO COVERS, BL ANKETS,” FLANNE LS, sore Cc OUN 
TERPAN ONG CLOTHS, BRILLIANTS, DIMIT. TEs. 
Plain and Checked Muslins, &c., 


e portio 





f thei it 
Siianngdiidon ore BROADWAY, CHAMBERS AND READE STREETS. 


of 
G “Goo Ds re- 


Being one of the largest stocks ever offered in this city, imported expressly for the opening 


Sq 
C. & Sons Would call especiat attention to their new scale of UPRIGHT: PIANOS, 
which oy purity and volume of tone are opel Na any instruments of their k: ind, and 
are very desirable for medium-sized rooms and cott 
. F. CHICcKERING vi reprasnnt: the firm in New" York, and give his personal attention 
to all the requirements of the.r busi 
mw@ Allorders for TUNING ani "REPAIRING will be promptly attended to. 





CLARENDON HOTEL, NEW YORE. 


HIS SPACIOUS AND ELEGANT HOTEL HAS, DURING THE PAST MONTH, 
been entirely renovated, and is now in complete order for the receptien of p 

and transient guests. t has been Secouaniy repeat and embellishe: with .eriletie taste 

by the firm of Guille & Alles. The carpets have been = cartelly selected, 

proved styles and quality, from the establishment Oe Ww. loane, and = entirely new 





FALL IMPORTATION 
J Fall Goods of the latest Paris styles, consisting of 
BLACK AND game SILKS. 
LK ROBES, af wie hd a AND DOUBLE SKIRTS, 
OPLINS, VALENCIAS, MERLNOS, &e., &c., &c. 
Also, the best selection of 
REAL LACES AND FRENCH eager EVER SEEN IN NEW YORK. 
Novelties received by every steamer. Broadway, cor. Waverley Place. 


AMES GRAY & ©O., HAVE NOW OPEN A SUPERB ASSORTMENT OF NEW 


J. 
and magnificent dinner service for the table d’hote and private dinners, has been manufac- 
tured expressly for this hotel by Tiffany & Co. 
he Cuisine is conducted as heretofore on the most enlarged and liberal scale, 
first chiefs, assisted de three superior artists, and with the marketing, is under 
direction of G. Keri 

This Hotel is e well ve d, and is amply provided with upwards of seventy 
bath rooms and water conveniences, in single rooms as well as in suits of rooms. 

The proprietors embrace this opportunity to revurn their sincere thanks for the liberal pa. 
tronage that us far crowned their endeavours, and beg leave to say that every eflort 
will be made to render the Clarendon one of the first Hotels in the countr ry. 

Terms, $250 per day. No charge for baths. 


get of 4 








DRY GOODS AT RETAIL, 355 BROADWAY, 
STORE FORMERLY OCCUPIED BY BECK & Co., 
STRANG, ADRIANCE, & CO., 
Would invite the attention of their friends and the public to their 
NEW AND ELEGANT STOCK OF FANCY AND STAPLE DRY GOODS, 


First Crass City Retau Traps 


SUPERIOR to any previously imported 


NSURPASSED in richness and de and embracing nearly every article ADAPTED TO 


would invite special attention - their KID GLOVES, which are EQUAL if not 


G. KERNER & J. BIRCH, Proprietors. 


BLANCARD HOUSE, 
ROADWAY AND TWELFTH STREET, NEW YORK.—This ole- 
gant establishment is located in the most fashionable part of the city, on the highest 
oint of ground south of Union Square, making it the most pleasant aud healthful location 
‘in the great metropolis, 
The Rooms are finely woutliateds well lighted, and many of them constructed in suits of 
Parlours and Chambers ong jcating with Closets, Baths and Gas, suitable for families 
and parties travelling togeth 
ouse has been thoroughly renoveted and refurnished, and is now open for the recep - 
ime of guests. 








HOSIERY AND MEN'S FURNISHING GOODS. 
UNION ADAMS, 637 BROADWAY, 
FOUR DOORS BELOW BLEECKER STREET, 
rior variety of the above goods, many styles of which cannot be found elsewhere. 
of buyers. 


tion, may be returned, and the money will be refunded cheerfully. 


ESPECTFULLY INVITES YOUR ATTENTION TO AN EXTENSIVE AND SUES- 
m- 
porting and manufacturing largely, he is enabled to offer superior inducements to every class 


The price of every article is marked in plain figures, and all goods cold, not giving satisfac- 





and ai ive and liberal. 
The Larder and Cellars will ‘atall oben roy Riocked t with the Best, and our patrons are 
sured that no aoc a expense will be spared to make their stay at the Blancard House 
all respects agreea: 
he Price for full Deke at the table a’hote will be limited to Two Dollars per day. By 
week at lower rates. 
Rooms will be let separately, if desired, and meals served by the card, either in Private 
Parlours or at Ordinary, at ali ho 
Public patronage is Deapestfully solicited by the new management, 
ANCARD & MACLELLAN. 


LLSOPP’S CELEBRATED E. I. PALE ALE.—Families can be 








BRUSSELS LACES. 
SUPERB ASSCRTMENT JUST RECEIVED, CONSISTING OF 
Collars, Setts, Barbes, Cotffures, Capes, &c., 
ALSO, CHANTILLY POINTS, FLOUNCES, AND TRIMMING LACES, 
All much Below Last Season’s Prices. 

. PARIS-TRIMMED EMBROIDERIES, 

A Larze Lot just received from Auction, at half their original cost. Also 
HANDKERCHIEFS, BREAKFAST SETTS, 

and a Large Variety of other Novelties. MILLER & GRANT, 708 Brosdway, 


suppiied at their residences with this Deu IGHTFOL Tonic BEVERAGE, in kegs of 3, 5, and 
10 gallons, from the ALE AND WINE VAULTS, No. 18 Watt Staezt. 


G. E. MENDUM, 


W TO DO GOOD and get “Paid for it.”—Take an agency for 
our Publications. The terms are such. there can be no possibility of loss. Kvery fa- 


mily will be glad to obtain some of ,, For particulars address, 
FO 
Charge for Stamping Paper and Envelopes with Arms, Crest or 








LER & WELLS, No. 308 Broadway, New York. 
N° initial.—superior Cream fsaid Note Paper, full size, five quires for 37 cents. 
Cream Laid Self--ealing Envelopes, 25 cents 100. 
One box, containing 5 quires best French Note Paper. and 100 Envelopes to match for $1. 
A large a of faney coloured No'e ana Letter Papers. 





RICHMOND'S, 


ROADWAY. 
— * OPPOSITE METROPOLITAN HOTEL, 
Would call attention to their very choice Stock of 
EMBROIDERIES AND LACES, 
NEW GOODS BY NEARLY EVERY STEAMER, 


and ILLUSION GOODS, unrivalled by general consent of the best taste in the 


at rary, ow Pues 
The DIES DRESS CAP ard HEAD DRESS DEPARTMENT, including — 


5 cents to $5. Sterescopic Views, from 35. to 75 cents—a large assortment. 
Ww edding, Vv "alting. and At Home Cards, got up in the latest style. Visiting Card-plate and 
50 superfine cards, elegantly engraved, for $175. Cards printed from old plates on the short- 
est notice. 

Country orders peneweaty attended to, and immediately forwarded, en receipt of the 
amount in pos' mage sans 

Will be published, Oe is, Paper Flowers and how to make them, No. 3. 

L. NUNES. 152 Sixth Avenue, Between 11th and 12th Streets. 
ME; R,A.t tg WHITE LIBRARIAN, (Late assistant at the Mercantile 
of New Yor rk, 10 ven years.) Respectfully cffers his services to Literar: 








Jet Ornaments in in pl 





es. 
MES TUCKER'S, 
361 Broadway, near Franklin Street, 


SEERPU AL 8 we Page ge oc IN TOILET APPOINTMENTS, COIFFURES OF EVERY 
class. -Pins, w! other interesting tri rifl rofusion. 


Sustieantenes Vaiveraities, thy Schools, &c., throughout tne United States, for the ~d 
rangement, classification. inne en a Y ieatalo ues of Libraries. 

REPAIRING, RENO ATING. DING, executed npon terms which have 
never before been wAGe and can yt be done on the spot, thereby saving time, ex- 
a ae risk by removal. 

as above to the care of Mr. C. B. Norton, agent for Libraries, Appleton’s 
Buildings, New York, will meet with prompt attention. 

















: October 16 








Sarg hte Sees 





WINE MERCHANT, 
44 BEAVER STREET, NEW YORK. 
Offers for Sale at the lowest ruling prices, a large and select stock of 
FINE OLD WINES, BRANDIES, AND OTHER FOREIGN SPIRITS. 


Fale Aguas Saas Valtad Mates Sr Sade of 
BASS’S AST INDIA PALE ALE 
Direct from the Brewery, Burton-on-Trent, England. 





Established 1776. 
A. BININGER & CO. 

SOLE SUCCESSORS OF ABRAHAM BININGER, ESTABLISHED 1776, 
Gettentls 4 Seee 6 by Jacob Bininger, 1826, and by the present Arm, 
A. BININGER & CO., 1836, 
Continue the business of 
IMPORTING WINES, LIQUORS, SEGARS, &c. 

At their Stores, 


Nos. 92 and 94 Liberty Street, cor. of Temple, near Broadway 
Which they offer to the Trade and others on the most favourable terms. 
ABRAHAM BININGER, 
ABRAHAM BININGER CLARK. 
Sole members of the present firm of 
A. BININGER & CO 


THE HOPE MILLS, 
(esTaBLISHED 1832]. 

71 me STREET, NEW YORE. 
J. G. ISHAM & CU., 

DEALERS me ote bt AND MUSTARD, 


Bakers’ Cocoa and Chesolate, Cocoa Shells, 
Roasted and Ground Coffee, Ground Pi ento, Cassia, Cloves. Ginger, Rebany, 
fee, Jamaica foluges, White, African and Gl rains, Roe, Wlour, Be. Moc th 
Roasted ‘and @ round rocers. 


for G 





No. 


J. G. Ismam.] CN. J. Busus 


Mills aad Factory, Jersey City. 





FINE GROCERIES. 
ACKER, MERRALL & CO., 
SUCCESSORS TO THOMAS HOPE AND CO. 
NO. 132 CHAMBERS STREET, CORNER OF COLLEGE PLACR, 
Opposite the Railroad ‘And at 
YONKERS, 
opposite the Railroad 
Ls ig Somer ANsLy O48 BARD, Foy Bed, OFFER FOR SALE EVERY DESCRIPTION 
roce! a ine | 

oid Onamapegue, including air own MAX SUTAINE. ail the dite at ane ees 


oa lock Wi 
Ae pines Finest Desoriptions of all kinds of Fresh Teas. Fine Old Mocha and Java Cotes, 


The Choicest Brands 
2 General Aeoriment ckles, Sauces, Neg Seam Sweet Oil, &e. 
of their Celebrated Buritn Snoron Haas, West | 


ee 
et RA by ee a OE 


Hi 


eo free tr. 





INVENTION IN ARTIFICIAL LEGS & HAND: 
ELPHO’S ANGLESEY LEG WITH HIS NEWLY INVENTED LATERAL ELASTIC 
tog an (Patented gen of his celeb 1857). The seve superior yy for a lost limb, combin- 


agiene y Leg, > pens rovement of the 

side motion saat wie . yoy (never before ae im! yy This side motio» 
an elastic life: li feeling peculiarly grateful an easing to the wearer, besides 
i dural The above has been tested. ‘and W W. 8. offers it with con- 


fadence cae neal Leg known. 
LPHO'S Pere SRTIPICRAL a HAND." ‘which is oa thas 
onan tad chet the toe ae ; w 80 arrang: ‘ the wearer 


or 
Ww . BELPHO. 516 Broadway, Opposite the St. Nicholas Hetel. 


STATHEN ISLAND FANCY DYHING ESTABLISHMENT. 
OFFICE 3 we f 5 JOHN 8T., 2 DOORS FROM. BROADWAY, N. Y. 

EPLETE with every desirable apparatus, and provided hem the aes talent and 

ue ekill of th the’ French, the German, and American, 

to demonstrate to their that, pre-eminent as may have teonth oibele Sresions 

reputation, their motto is * Excelsior.” In dyeing, cleansing, and ‘tes’ | 

Seemianpen’s epparel, Bite Bike, V Velvets, Sat Batina, Merinos, Cloths, &c., &c., they ‘Tetend to stan 

Ty 


unrivalled, of “ communit 
Goods received and cana tmost promptitade and care. 





7s 
ARKETT. Ni NEPHEWS, 
3 and 5 Jobn a, 2 doors from Broadway. N. Y. 


Etecrion. NOTION .— State of! New York, Office he retary 
or Prats, Ajeany 1868.— LL yny A of the County 


of the Secre 
ugust of New York :—Sir,— 
Notice 1s hereby ives Loy at ihe General Biocon eld in this State, on the Tuesday 
saoceeding the t Monday of 


November next, the following officers are to be elected, to 
place of John A. King ;—A Lieutenant Governor, in the place of Henry 
, in the place of amy B. Ruggles, a pated in place } wd 
deceased ;—An Inspecior of State in the William 
whose terms of office willexy +g on as fasta day of Theceim er ao, =a Es 
‘ongress tates, for th ird Congressional 


United Stat e Thi 
composed of the First, Seeond. Third, Pith, ty Fighth Wards in the Cit 
resentative in the TPicty giz'b Con h Congress of 





A Governor in the 
8 Whalion 


ty 


of New 


and T i) eenth, 
ive in * Voy xth Congress of e United State x> the Sixth & Sagron 
composed of 7% Fifteenth, on Seventeenth Wards in the City of New 
Fork aA ee = the Thirty-sixih Congress of the United States, for the Seventh 
Congressional District, composed of the Ninth, Sixteenth, and Twentieth Wards | in the City of 
New York ;—And also, a Representative in the ri wa 8 -sixth Congress of the United States for 
the onal rict, welfth, Eighteeth, Nineteenth, Twenty- 
first, and Aap ay 08 How York ; 
Country Orriogrs YOR saip County.—Seventeen Members of Assem- 
7A Sherif, in ihe pl lace of James c. wes a Sone Clerk, in the Renee of iy 
Four Coroners ain, he Yt ‘erry, Edward 
bert Gambie, and Samuel of ofllee will expire A, ‘the Se last day of of 


is directed to Cha; 


Soh 


7 


atten aemnemate ction and Coun nee vassers ap. 320 of 

Luaws of 1858, a copy of which is printed herewith, for instructions in regard to their duties 

under said law, ‘* submitting the question of a Convention to revise the Constitution 
the same to the le of the 


Cuar. 820.—An Act rng submit the question of oe a Convention to revise the Constitution 
dey Peop! oe of i. State :—Passed, April M, Fanos fifths a hae 





oa opposed hereto, 
on to revis to vowes the Ganstiiotion and aamcek the gue? 


w 
, two, and three, of "tle Sar, of eager one hundred and 
eK respect! ing elections oth r than for mi militis and town ofl- 
eighteen hundred and forty-two, sad the acts amending the “a, 
of conducting elections and challenges, oaths to be administered, 
rsous offering to vote, La j Sey ‘applicable to res votes to 
manner of vot lenges, and eo poset 
are hereby declared in full force and effect 
shall be 


f Cte act, 

or polls e said election in 

prontdea in -5z44 A tile pd of chapter one 
y of the said act, parted aa ifthe Sabena dred and forty-two, and 

qmending the same, as far owe applicable ; io such canvass shal! be 
ascertaining = whale LS of Votes given in each ‘election di distriet * poll 

ion, and the whole pomber < < one gives op agninat such convention, in the form 


ik: 
7 
iH 
te 

re 


same statemen' shail contain a caption, 
which, and the number of the district, the town oo ward, and the county 
‘tion was beld, and at che end thereof a certificate that such seatemens — 

ia all respects, which certificate shall | be subscribed by all the inspectors, and 
shall be iy filed by them in the office uC the clerk. of the 


inal statements, duly certified as afi d, shall be 4 d by the inspec- 
them to be Pv aval od, that purpose, to the supervisor, in case there be no 
or he shall be @ attendin, the board of canvassers, then to one of the 
the town or cA notaae te iwent -four hours after the same shall have been sub- 

inspectors, to be disposed of as other statements at such election are now 1¢- 








Hae 





HF 


i 
i 


ES 
Fe 
rt 


articles first, second, third and fourth, of title fifth, of chapter one hundred 
act ya “Am act respecting elections other then for militia and town 
amendi same, as regulates the duties oS Fae ae Canvassers and 


n 
we the ibe duty of em penn ne d the Secretary and the Board 
the will of the peo- 


ary ae ti sana Ng i" thata 
relation — jon ; it shal appear ay 4 
are agaicst a convention, thea 
aa ty ‘hat fact by a certificate, subscribed by 
yo Bate but if it shall appear by the said canvass that a 
or votes aforesaid, are Se Scenreatien, Oe one they shall, by 
to be. fled as af Sreaaid eelare that (nc Py SI ary shall com- 


7 of Such eerie ata athe Speaing ofthe 
ours, respectfully, GIDEON 3. TUCKER, "Secretary of 


Snexivr’s Orrice, New work August 4, 1853, 
The above is published purscant to the notice of Secretary of and the uirements 
made and ided. 85 C, WILLET, 


the Siatute in such case prov’ JA 
Sheriff of the City aud County of New York. 
All the public will L-~5 Be shove e once in each week until 
= avalthep hand ta thee ile Bier ed gg apd te ta A 
title 3, article 2d, part ist, page 140. tor part $ 


vad Tonic-Cordial, 
pars FEE OF CARISAT A——& delicious o 


Prepared enly by 
Manufacturers of the CELEBRATED combi wiki OF GAR 
Broadway, and 250 Fourth Avenue. 
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RUDD & CARLETON, Publishers and Booksellers, 
. No 310 Broadway, New York. 





BRITISH COMMERCIAL COMPANY, 
. oe 


1820. 
Aiianlg Halt NS) $5,500,000. NO EXTRA CHARGE FOR OROss 
Citys Hitt Prolume may Fema 08 ca an. Lenten Peomaniy pie een 


“Omee—as Wall Street. ut. KNEVITT, Acrvany. 





\CHARDSON’S LINENS, and those destrous of 
should see ‘SONS & OWDEM, soe guaran 





Agents are SR SeOS bh SONS & OWDEN.. ) 
¢ Church Street, New York. 


D WALWORTH, Att’y and Counsellor at Law, Natches, Miss, 
S + 








J W. MAYHEW, Attorney at Law, Madison, Wisconsin. 
e 








TICKNOR & 
Announce the Following New Works: Now Ready. 
HE e oosrenir eat idm Stepney. and other Poems. A New Volume, by H. 
‘ellow. cents. 
poem, whi ves the title to the book, is a love story of the early Pilgrim 
LS ee as long Ta Evangeline.”’ Tne heroine of the tale is a beautiful Puritan 
Priests, | waees Bai e historical as one of the first of those heroic wo- 


‘whe landed at Wk ey 
Pale, WALTER Ra RA EIGH AND HIS TIME, with Other Papers. By Charles Kingsley. 


mself. 1 vol., 12mo. 
A JO’ raid DUE NORTH. George Augustus Sala. lvol.,1lémo. $1. 
THE AGE—A COLLOQUIAL sarine’ and Uther New Poems. By the Author of “ Fes- 
tus.” 1 vol., l6mo. 75cents. 
ILLUSTRATED pa Se WAVERLEY. “The Talisman.” 2vols. $1 50. 
og oe SERMONS—Third Series, with fine portrait. 1 vol..12mo. $1. 
A F GEORGE STEPHENSON, Railway Engineer. By Samuel Smiles. l vol., 
TOM BROWN’S SCHOOL DAYS—Sixth Edition. lvol., 1émo. $1. 
ae oe RECOLLECTIONS OF SHELLY AND sYRON. Second Edition. 1 


75 cents. 
RAN AWaY TO SEA. Ry Lng ne. 1 vol . 16mo., 75 cents. 
1 vol 


day 


vol. 


WHITE LIES. By Charles Read .. /6mo. 

CHARLES KINGSLEY'S ‘ANDROMED a. and Other Poems. 1vol., 16mo., 50 cents. 
PARTHENIA, a rs. . l vol, l6mo. $1. 
LOWELL’S P' a . ad 


2¥ 
DOUGLAS Jennoup 8 wit ly 75 cents. 
BARTOL'S CHURCH AND ConaRiGation 1 vol., 16mo. 


IMPORTANT RECENT PUBLICATIONS 

Of D. APPLETON & CO., 346 and 348 Broadway, New York. 
HE yey at BOOK_OF POETRY ; Collected and Edited by Charles A. Daaa. 1 
By 8vo, half cong TIO . COSMOLO: Eternal Sin 

1 on . oe 
y E. kell. i 
A's SINGLE E ENTRY 
Partnership Business. 
VEGETABLE AND 





Necessary I we of the U 
—— $i iS LIFE 0 OF CH ARLOTTE B BRONTE. 
. 12mo., with Portrait Fac simile of Heodwriting. # 
BOOK- KERPING 5 Improved by a Proof or 
By C, C. Marsh. 
ANIMAL PHYSIOLOGY ; 
States. 


and ay Cars 
Lol, 8vo,., new edition, $i. aght text 
Henry 


C8: 
— cents. —THE © RS: ng Under W: 
75 cents.—THE HANDY- Soon eg PROPE: 
Leonards (Sir E. Sugden). 
Se or of “Amy Herbert.” LY 1 50.—AD 
1 vol., iamo., cloth, $1 1 25 WiRWwEELS HISTORY ‘P THE 
First American from the Third Loncon edition. 8vo., 
RK ss x DELHI, by the Way of Rio de Janeiro, Australia, and Chi 
nturn, Jr. 1 vol., 12mo., Illustrated with a Map, $1 25.—THE LAYING 
The TELEGRAPH oN bLE with all its Tastieaes 1 and Anecdotes, Impressive or es as 
Hodson Wi fresh reliable Biographi: Mesars. Field and Everett, and C: 


ia Kav: 
inpUGTIVE s rE SCLENC 
=. ry Yo 


bh hic Epic for the Times. Las C. Richard: 
F THE SPIRIT HISTORY OF MAN, By 8.'F. 
HISTORY OF CONES AE EOe IN agg So h ae Hear; 
edition, Lt. aoe LIONS. 4 Wa. “alin Baller, 
to Wear.” Fancy boa Fit PPLE 
CYCLOP EDIA: a Pavaiae Dictionary rot G General Knowiedge. Vol ie 
aS in 15 vols. Cloth, $3; leather, $3 50; half morocco, $4; 
blished | TA wupeeripticn. —BENTON'S ABRIDGNENT OF ‘THE rHE GON: 
GRESSION ALD DEBATES. Vol. VIII. rye Sold by Subscription. Cloth, $3; 
law sheep, $3 50; half morocco, $4 sa volume ble as delivered.—BURTON’S CY- 
CLOPAZDIA OF WIT AND HUMOUR. 2 large paw umes, 8vo., Larnaca gc pee with 
rts areas and 24 portrai:s on steel. Extra cloth, $7 ; sheep extra, $8 ; 
*,* Any of the above will be sent by mail, strongly enveloped, postage paid, on receipt of 


tuthor of " Nothin 
pmol AwERICAD 
half russia 








GLEASON?S 
NEW WEEELY LINE-OF-BATTLE SHIP. 


Ts object of this | paper is to present, every week, an agreeable melange of the notable 
epeeee oe and A (pa the time. Its ample colamns will always ee a eae qootiy 
eesr Al a, — of ‘Adventure on Sea and Land, and P. ems, 
3 the BEST AMERICAN Aur HO 
Also cream of ie and  Pecelate News so condensed as to present the jarnest 
posse amount ount of the taailigases of the day; the whole well spiced with WIT AND 


In politics, and upon all one 


e 
with accurate e' 
of the world, 


uestions, it will Be ocaay neutral. Each edition will 
BEAUT FULLY ILLUSTRATED 
engarnen, te by ones hertete, of potable objects, current events in all parts 
the national 4 social peculiarities of every people. It will con- 
tain views of over important City. of e edifices of note in the eastern and western hemispheres, 
of all the — ships‘and steamers of the } fee and Merchant Service ; with fine, accu- 
rate portraits every great public - omen, and female. Sketches of picturesque 
scenery, representations of *‘ life on the wave,’’ and exact illustrations of a ye or curi- 
ous specimens from the animal kingdom, will “also be given. One great feature 
Gleason's Line-of-Battie Ship 
will consist of a ‘‘ broadside” of Humorous engravings, executed by the best artists in that 
line, and aimed good actanetty and in yy spirit = sees iv, + the re elgning follies of the + 
and such new pablic p fashions and oc i si be fit subjects 
comic illustrat! — "AN NRIVALUED CORES O OF CONTRI BUTORS bane been en gaged, 
and eve! , we der the most efficient and perfect system that 
experience can suggest. This o pular-journal will be printed upon fine satin surface paper 
from new and beautiful a: Homey type manufactured expressly for us, and will present 
in its ble evidence of the progress of American ekill. 
The size of this elegant specimen. Of art will be about 1500 square iaches ;—eight super-royal 
uarto pages. 


Terms, Two Dollars per Annum. 
ber of this new Illustrated Paper will be for sale on the First Dar or No- 
VEMBER hang at all the principal periodical and news agencies and respectable literary De- 











FINANCIAL. 


HE. S. LANSING & CO, 
72and 98 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
at COMMISSION aa. BANEERS, AND DEALERS IN EX 
change, have established a 
Saemuaianes Agency 
for the transaction of general business in connection with their 
AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN EXPRESS, 
to transmit packages to and from all parts of Europe, and to afford all aesirable facilities to 
Persons Abroad. 
ener Bills on London or Paris, and Letters of Credit available in all parts of the 








REFEREN 

ames Boorman, ~ York. E. Whitehouse, Sen 2 & Morri- fw Beotert Daten. 
yay & Cha son, New York. Dea Buffalo. 
Cary, Howard & Erastus Corning, Albany. E. s. Pan m4 jadelphia, 





CALIFORNIA STATE BONDS. 
ALIFORNTA STATE BONDS RECEIVED AND TRANSMITTED TO SACRAMENTO 


Sity and there exchanged for the new Bonds of the Sta'e (as wnt pe y the late fund- 
ing on and returned and delivered to parties in New York and vy) cipal "atlantic aes, 
by WM. T. COLEMAN & © riNo. 88 Wall Street. 


SPECIAL ! NOTICE. 
Pn ny of the old issne of California State Bonds will bear in mind that they must be pre - 
at Sacramento City before lst January next, or they will be excluded from the provisions 
of the f act, and may be forever de debarred. 
SACRAMENTO Crry A! AND COUNTY BONDS 
Are also received and d to 8 and exch d for the new Bonds of the 
City and County, as required by their late funding act. 
CALIFORNIA COLLECTIONS. 
OUR SAN FRANCISCO HOUSE gives proses attention to bart ye ay on all the 
Prieta ae points in CALIFORNIA and =— GON. Returns p prema oe Galton made ia gold or ay 
‘or 
their bills of lading Grout < can house, have [on reste 


ee transis and 
tival of the goods — = thus giving purchasers full ‘benefit of the time on = and yet the 
sellers maintaining con! their property until until paid for. 











a pm ON SAN FRANCISCO CITY BONDS payable in San Francisco, eollected or 
ht, 


ok cHANGE on San Francisco, for sale. 
ADVANCES made on of d Merchand i 





pp d to our San Fran- 
WM. T. COLEMAN & CO., No 88 Wall Street, New York. 


HOFFMAN, CAMPBELL & CO,, 
BANKERS AND DEALERS IN BULLION AND SPECIE, 
45 WALL STREET (PHOENIX BANK BUILDINGS), 
COLLECTIONS MapE. 


JOHN MUNROE & CoO., 


. AMERICAN BANKERS, 
NO. 5 RUE DE LA PAIX, PARIS, 
RANT eae LETTERS OF CREDIT ON ALL THE PRINCIPAL TOWNS 








and Cities 
FRANC HOLLAND, PORTUGAL, GERMANY, 
GREAT BRITAIN, BELGHM, SWITZERLAND, RUSSIA, 
IRELAND, SPAIN, ITALY, SWEDEN. 
ATHENS, " GONSTANTINOPLE, CAIRO, 
ALEXANDRIA, JERUSALEM, 


Office in New York, No. § 8 Wall Street. 


DUNCAN, SHERMAN & CO, 


BANKERS, 
CORNER OF PINE AND NASSAU STREETS, NEW YORE 


1880B 
Circular Notes and Letters of Credit, for Travellers, 
available in all the Principal Cities of the World. Also, 
MERCANTILE CREDITS, FOR USE IN EUROPE, CHINA, &o. 


COLLECTIONS IN THE BRITISH PROVINCES. 


B'4sees AND somes PAYABLE IN Sanads, Ve WHERE Lins A a OF BRITISH 
branches “or agencies, when Exchange is provided for, collected 
a ny gene are 

SL an ie parheed nd eld on Sagan, rn, Svan, 
the British Provinces, in North America and Australia. 
R. C. FERGUSSON, 

F. H GRAIN, 

C. F. SMITH. 








No. 29 William Street, New York. 





CHARD 
General Financial Agent. 





MOTHERS!!! 

a os TO yancuns ane. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP FOR CHILDREN 

It has no onearth. It greatly facilitates the process of teething, by 
wo reducing rig inflammation—will allay all pain, and is sure to regulate 
pend upon it, saan. it will give rest to yourselves, and relief and health 
- our infants. Perfeady. safe, in all cases. 
‘his valuable preparation is the aeettion of one of the most experienced and skilful oe 
ame | eames in New England, and has been used with never- failing success in millions 


we peeve 4 to be the best and surest remedy in the world, in all oy of Dysentery and 
jarrhow ‘hildren, whether it arises trom teething or any other ca 

If life > health can be estimated by dollars and ceats, it is worth its its weight in aged. 

Millions of bottles are sold every year in the United States. It is an old and well-tried 


Price, Only Twenty-Five Cents a Bottle. 
a@ None genuine unless the fac-simile of CURTIS & PERKINS is on the outside wrap- 


er. 
" Office, No. 13 Cedar Street, New York. Sold by druggists throughout the world. 


Tite ONLY ARTICLE Unrivalled in the Market, with Immense 
Home and Demand.—The reasoa why, is that by Navure’s own process it re 
res the my colour permanently afver the hair becomes gray : papeses the natural 
fluids, and thus makes it grow on ba! 3, removes all dandruff, itching, and heat from the 
scalp, quiets and tones up the nerves, and cures all nervous headache, and may be relied 
upon to cure iseases of the scalp and hair; it will stop and keep ae falling off ; makes 
it soft, glossy, Neate and ant beautiful, and if used by the young two or three timesa week, it will 
never iall or become gray ; then reader, read the following and jatgn for yourselves : 
oRK, January 8, 1°58. | 
Mesars. O. J. Wood & Co.—Gentlemen : Having heard a good deal about Professor Wood 
Hair Restorative, and my hair being quite gray, I made my mind to lay aside the vs 
dices which I, in common with a great many persons, had against all manner of patent medi- 
cines, and . short time ago I commenced ais article, to test it tor ager 
The result has been so very satistactor am yt glad Id n justice to you, 
as well as as tor the encouragement of onus who cr as I was but who having my 
Prejudice without my reasons pier setting it aside, Js = will ing to give your Restorative a 
trial till they have further proof, and the best proof being occular demonstration, I write you 
this letter, which you may show to any such, and also direct them to me for further proof, 
who am in and out of the N. Y. Wire ling Establishment every day. 
y ir is now its natural colour and mach improved in 
glossier and thicker and mach more healthy looking. 
Cor, Columbia and Carroll Sireeta, Brooklyn. 
Livinestor, ‘Als, Feb. 


7. Woov—Dear Sir: Your Hair Restorative has dooe much good in 
ar My hair has been slightly diminishing for several years, caused, I suppese, froma 
urn when I was quite an intant. I have been using your Hair Resturative for six 
4 {find that I have a fine head of hair now growiag, after having used all other 
remedies La me | _ iy-veg ht think it the most valuabie ola now extaat, and advise 
i who are ict that Wa: use your remed 
" A proper. of W. MIDDLETON. 


You can publish this if Yours, &c., 
of = jo. 464 Vine Bt Street, Nt, Sept. 9. 1857. 
Aone Worn—Deet Sir: Your Hair Restorative is proving itseif beneficial to me. The 
k almost lost its covering —was in fact Bap. Ihave 
w the top of my head is well studded 


re- 





? appearance erry wee being 
urs res 
am, Yours eRnY Jbieerys, 


used buttwo nalts pint bo tles of your Restorative, and now 
with a promising crop of young hair, and the fro: — receiving its benefit. I have t ried 
otber preparations without any benefit whatever. Ithink from my own recomme: 
ation, Tess tadene many many others to try it. Yours, respectfally, a 2 THOMAS, M.D. 
The e is put up in buttles of three sizes, viz: ium, smal ; 

emall holds 34 a ty and retails for one dollar per bottle ; the pot 2 ey holds at least twenty 
per cent more in proportion than the small, retails for two dollars per bottle : e holds 
a quests ba ok cent more in proportion, and retails for three dotiars a bottle 

oS e.. wcorsienn, 28 Beesswen, B. Y,, (i the great NX. Wire Rail 

nen) and liMarket Street, St. Louis, Mo. And sold by all good Druggists 





Fancy Goods Dealers 
OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT.—The bane of Scrofula, the King’s 
Hos: Evil of our ancestors, has no > like ray detergent and eradicaung Salve. Its 2 
ualities are unequalled ia the cure of Salt R Legs, Sore 
it aud aro hoeeaaeeaene?” It renews the coating of the skin, and 
trace uremen 
Sold at the manufactory, No $0 Maiden Lane, New York; and by all druggists, at 25c., 


@3c., and $1 per pot 








pots, in the United States and Canadas RITISH, COLONIAL, AND OTHER STERLING EXCHANGE, STOCKS, NOTES, 
lished regul Saturday, b Ts yom oN : Leans negotiated, illiam Stree 
eo ‘opened 73. FRENCH, 122 Nassau Street, New York. B* , ~ aaa rsgaghir mar — 7 
BREWER & CALDWELL 
MOTHERS! 20 Old Sli corners Water Street, New York 
MOTHERS!! Ps 2 4 


Issue Bayx or CuaReston Bills on 
7 ‘Sank OF LIVERPOOL, 

in sums of One Pound Sterling and upwards, payable at any of the Banks in Excuanp, Inu 
LanD, SCOTLAND and WALES. 





WELLS, FARGO & CU., 

N. Y. & CALIFORNIA EXPRESS & EXCHANGE CO, 

82 Broadway, N. Y., 
ISPATCH AN EXPRESS TO CALIFORNIA, OREGON AND THE SANDWICH IS 
LANDS, by. the Mail Steamers of the 5th and 2)th of each mont 
on fornia, Oregon, and the wich Islands for sale at all times. 
AUGUST BELMONT 
No, 76 BEAVER STREET, N. Y., 
ISSUES LETTERS OF CREDIT TO ALL PARTS OF TUE WORLD, 
For the Use of Travellers: 


OWN, BR ¥ 
NO. 59 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
Issue Credits for TRAVELLERS, available in any part of the world. 


























THE AND N. A R M. STEAM SHIPS. 
Fas NEW YORK TO Ly beng aoe ws 
PASSAGE... 0.6 ees es seasene Second Cabin Passage...........-seeeseeees 
—— “FROM BOSTON iS LIVERPOOL. 
Chief Cabin Passage.........-..++ se Seoend Cabin BEEP oonene covecccccsseoosee 
PERSI A: coven Zz Raat To as “J seu Lorr. om | AMERICA, ‘ap Lane 
1 te ‘or 7 Bee a] HANNON. | AME 1CKMAN 
hIAGaR ee enccope wis | EURO ROPA,. t. J. Lerrce 
—_ ee a clear white Nah at bow—red 
CANADA, LAng.... - Sagres I occcccccccsens Wednesday, Oct. 20th. 
AFRICA, Suannon. N. Lc Wednesday, Oct. + 
EUROPA, jam. yx Vednesday, Nov. 3rd. 
it JUDE! + oR. Yori. Vednesday, Nov. 10th. 
AM ars Whoxuas, 2 2. Vednesday, Nov. 17th. 
Atay | pat idinahaneenadinenibtl “ . Wednesday, Nov. 24th. 








N. York 
ot socared until paid for. An rienced on boara. 
is will eone table for oops = Silver, Dalen, Oe 


The owners of these ships will not be accoun Jewelry. 
Precious Stones, or 7s. unless Bills of a ed for, and the value there f 
therein expressed. For Freight or Passage, apply to E. CUNARD, 4 Bowling Green. 





POOL, BELFAST. 


AM LASGOW, LIVER 
sr Lo 4 SAG HOUT uM 


Londonderry, for $30.—RETURN Tokers, a for os 
months to either of font fe e places, by any Steamer of the Line, $60. 


From Glasgow. 
EDINBURGH, Cumming,....Oct. 6. 
GLASGOW, Good Oct. 23. 





aie hee available a eee fe 





rienced 8: aulached 0 each Steamer.—For Passage 
ba to eater gneg? UBERT CRAIG, 17 Broadway, N. Y- 
UTH The Superior First-class Side~wheel Steam- 
hw bret si OWN” and * ROANOKE” are now both on the route to NORFULK, 
PETE seuRe and RICHMOND, and leave Pier 13, N. B., every SATURDAY and WED- 
NESDAY Ai 
to Mortolk, 00; Petersbang 
~ GENeY reupeab s 32 P roadway. 
Wu. YOUNG. } W. YOUNG & CO, RE, 
© 3. Amune. OFFICE, NO. 16 BEEKMAN ST 





